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Way to Prosperity and Peace 


WILL FOR PEACE USELESS WITHOUT STRENGTH FOR PEACE 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 7 
Delivered at convention of the Thirty-fifth Division, Kansas City, Missouri 


HIS has been a great convention of the veterans of 

two wars. I was deeply touched by the turnout of my 

World War I Battery B of the 129th Field Artillery. 
A man could have no higher honor paid to him. I appreci- 
ate it. 

We are honored by the presence of our highest ranking 
naval officer, Admiral William D. Leahy, my Chief of Staff, 
and our highest ranking Army officer, General Eisenhower. 

We are also very highly honored by the presence of His 
Excellency, the Ambassador to the United States of America 
from the great Republic of France and by the presence of his 
lovely wife and by the presence also of His Honor the Mayor 
of St. Lo. 

Those are distinguished honors to us veterans and we ap- 
preciate it. 

We come together tonight to honor the memory of the 
men of the Thirty-fifth Division who died in the defense of 
their country and, in honoring them, we pay tribute also to 
the memory of all those who have lost their lives in the wars 
in which our nation has been engaged. 

Men of the Thirty-fifth Division have twice fulfilled the 
obligation of every American citizen to serve in the defense 
of his homeland. 

More than 300 years ago the first settlers of the North 
American Colonies established a tradition of military train- 
ing and service. Service in the defense of the new colonies 
was, to them, an essential and unquestioned duty of citizen- 
ship. We owe our existence as a nation to the tradition of 
service by our citizens, for it was an army of citizen soldiers 
which George Washington led to victory in the American 
Revolution. At the end of that war, the Congress asked 
General Washington to give his views on what the military 
policy of the new nation should be. This is what Washing- 
ton replied: 


“It may be laid down as a primary position, and the 


basis of our system, that every citizen who enjoys the pro- 
tection of a free government, owes not only a proportion 
of his property, but even of his personal services to the 
defense of it * * *” 


The responsibility described by Washington, of the citi- 
zens of the new nation to maintain the security of their 
homes has become, in our time, responsibility to serve in the 
cause of world security. The only security for the United 
States, or for any other nation, when the alternative to peace 
is death and destruction, lies in the abolition of war. 

Our obligation, as citizens of the strongest nation in the 
world, is to lead the peoples of the earth toward the goal of 
lasting peace. 


Peace Hopes 


Our hopes for peace based on justice and international 
cooperation are embodied in the United Nations. We shall 
continue every effort to attain the ideal of a United Nations 
which can banish war for all time. 

In supporting the United Nations, we must always sus- 
tain the principle on which world peace must rest. That 
principle is that all people should have the right to live free 
from fear of aggression under institutions of their own free 
choice. Our responsibility to lead the peoples of the world 
in the search for peace takes the form of helping less fortu- 
nate peoples who are earnestly striving to improve or recon- 
struct the institutions of free and independent nations. 

We can fulfill our obligation of service in the cause of 
peace only by maintaining our strength. 

The will for peace without the strength for peace is of no 
avail. 

The disintegration of our military forces since the sur- 
render of Germany and Japan is an encouragement to nations 
who regard weakness on the part of peace-loving nations as an 
invitation to aggression. And the countries whose people share 
our ideals, and look to us for leadership, but who are weak 
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in resources or manpower, lose faith in our ability to support 
the principles for which we stand. 

Hitler’s dream of controlling the world was spurred by his 
belief that the Western nations were weak and lacked the 
will to resist. Hitler’s eagerness for war increased as his 
estimate of the strength of the democracies decreased. Un- 
preparedness on the part of his opponents precipitated his 
decision to march into Poland in 1939. Japan struck at 
Pearl Harbor because she thought the United States was too 
weak to fight back. 

What'!a mistake she made. Well, I can say that for any 
other nation who gets that notion. 

We must maintain our Army, our Navy and our Air Force 
in effective readiness for any emergency. They should be 
organized in an efficient single military establishment and 
they should be supported by reserves of well-trained civilians. 


Stronc Economy 


Maintaining strong military forces is not the only require- 
ment that exists in the cause of peace. We must also have 
a sound and prosperous economy, thriving agriculture, natu- 
ral resources, wisely conserved and adequately developed, 
and vigorous citizens conscious of our duty and confident of 
our destiny. 

A healthy citizenry is the most important element of our 
national strength. We must develop a national health pro- 
gram which will furnish adequate public health services, and 
ample medical care and facilities for all areas of the country 
and all groups of our people. 

We must also raise the level of minimum wages, broaden 
our Social Security benefits, provide decent housing, equalize 
educational opportunities and in every way insure that the 
welfare and standards of living of our citizens improve 
steadily. The strength that derives from a people confident 
of their personal security, and aware of world needs, is an 
overwhelming power for peace. 

We must work earnestly to insure that our economy stays 
in high gear, that we have maximum production, maximum 
employment and maximum purchasing power. We must 
have an economic system that provides opportunities for all 
men willing and able to work. This will take much effort, 
some necessary steps are long overdue, prudent fiscal and tax 
policies, certain price and wage adjustments, labor-manage- 
ment harmony, and a carefully planned program of essential 
public works will go far toward insuring that the present 
level of productivity—the highest in our history—will con- 
tinue. 

To a greater extent than ever before, our prosperity and 
security depend upon our natural resources. 

We are fast becoming a “have not” nation with respect 
to many important minerals. We are short of some basic 
materials essential to an economy of full production and full 
employment. We are short of copper, of steel, of lead, and 
of many other critical materials. We are faced with the 
danger of a shortage of petroleum products. The United 
States is now using more oil each day than the entire world 
before the war. Shortages of fuel oil have already appeared 
in parts of the Middle West. 

A nation is only as strong as its productive capacity, and 
our capacity is now limited by our shortages. 


CONSERVATION FUNDs 


We have laws designed to conserve and develop our natu- 
ral resources and these laws, if wisely administered, would 
largely eliminate our shortages. However, we are now in 
grave danger that these protecting laws will be made ineffec- 
tive by the failure of the Congress to provide the money neces- 
sary for their administration. 


We have a long-standing policy that public power re- 
sources should be developed for the benefit of the people. 
As a result of this policy, our country had the means of 
rapidly expanding our supply of electric power in the early 
days of the war. These supplies of low-cost hydro-electric 
power, particularly in the Tennessee Valley and in the 
Pacific Northwest, provided the means by which we were 
able speedily to increase our production of aluminum and 
other light metals and to supply the huge amounts of power 
required for our atomic energy plants. 


Despite the wartime expansion, however, we face critical 
shortages in our national supply of power in the next few 
years. We need more and more electrical power to expand 
old industries, to build new ones, extract minerals from low- 
grade ores, produce atomic materials for peacetime use, and 
to expand the electrification of our farms. 


Our public power program must be carried forward. We 
must continue to build the multiple-purpose projects that 
conserve our precious resources and develop low-cost energy. 
We must build transmission lines and sub-stations and bring 
the power to markets. The hydro-electric power program is 
vital to the economic welfare of the nation, and in some 
western states hydro-electric power is almost the sole re- 
source of available energy. All the great industries of the 
West—lumbering, agriculture, mining—will be retarded for 
want of electric power. Nothing must prevent the full de- 
velopment and use of public power in these areas where it is 
needed the most. 


The great dams which harness the power of our western 
rivers also store the water and make it available to reclaim 
lands that once were barren deserts. 

Reclamation projects are providing the country with addi- 
tional acreage to grow food which is needed at home and 
abroad in this time of world food shortages. The utilization 
of the water resources of the West for power and reclama- 
tion is the key to the development of the economic oppor- 
tunities of this vast part of our country. It will ultimately 
provide millions of jobs for our citizens in areas which are 
now sparsely settled. 


VETERANS OPpporRTUNITIES 


Our veterans are hungry for these opportunities. ‘They 
want land on which to settle so that they can become a con- 
structive part of the nation’s economic life. We must pro- 
vide our veterans with the land they need. It is my hope 
that the reclamation project so essential to the development 
of this part of our economy will not be curtailed. 

Money spent for water control, reclamation and power 
projects cannot be regarded in the same light as expenses 
for other construction programs. Appropriations for recla- 
mation and power are investments which are repaid by the 
water and power consumers. ‘To curtail construction on 
projects already begun because construction costs are high 
is to waste vast amounts of public capital already invested by 
postponing the time when repayment begins. 

Our national strength requires that we think in terms of 
our 1947 needs and responsibilities, and not in terms of the 
past. 

I earnestly hope that the Senate will not follow the House 
of Representatives in cutting our conservation, reclamation and 
power programs back to the level of a decade ago. We must 
go forward with the development of the natural resources 
upon which depend our economic strength and our position 
of world leadership. 

One of the great lessons of history is that no nation 
can be stronger than its agriculture. Hungry and ill-nour- 
ished people cannot practice the arts of democratic govern- 
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ment and peaceful commerce. Peace cannot be built on a 
foundation of human want. 

We in this country some years ago wisely adopted a 
national policy which declared that all of us must share with 
the farmer the responsibility for maintaining our agricultural 
resources. We said that the farmer must be protected 
against low prices and low income, against some of the haz- 
ards of weather and against the danger of inadequate credit. 
We decided to keep reserves of basic crops from fat years for 
use in the lean years. 

Because we had adopted that policy, American agriculture 
was able to set new production records during every year of the 
war. Because of its reserves, in the granary and in the soil, 
because of its basic strength, agriculture increased its pro- 
duction fully one-third even though many people left farms 
to join the armed forces and to work in industry. 


Foop PrRoGRAM 


The most remarkable aspect of our production records was 
that the increases were in the crops for which the Govern- 
ment asked increases. We were able to supply our armed 
forces the kind of food they needed in the amount they 
needed. We had the best-fed fighting forces the world has 
ever seen, and we supplied our allies the kinds of food they 
especially required. 

When the fighting ended, there was a world-wide food 
emergency. Grain was the most needed commodity. Dur- 
ing the war the United States had not specialized in grain 
production. But, as a result of our farm policy, our agricul- 
ture was so adaptabie that we were able, almost at once, to 
set new world records in grain exports. We have saved 
millions of lives of persons abroad. Our grain shipments 
have helped us to meet the test as the world proponent of 
democracy, freedom and peace. 

We face a new challenge now. Our entire farm program 
is endangered by recent legislative action. I would be 
gravely concerned if any effort to undermine our farm policy 
were successful. 

A year ago our Government made a pledge to our farmers 
to carry on the program of soil conservation which is so vital 
to prosperous, productive farming. The farmers have a right 
to expect that this pledge be kept. We should guard against 
all efforts to destroy the program designed to carry out soil 
conservation practices on our farms. 


The farmer-committee system, a basic part of the program 
for balanced farm production and soil conservation, has 
worked successfully. Under it, farmers elect committeemen 
from among their neighbors to run the agricultural conserva- 
tion program, to handle commodity loans, to maintain the 
ever-normal granary, and to carry out emergency marketing 
programs in time of extreme surplus. The farmer-committee 
system should be continued. 


We must always bear in mind the effect upon our national 
strength and the welfare of our people when restrictions or 
curtailments in our farm program are proposed. We cannot 
afford to deprive veterans and farm tenants of the oppor- 
tunity to buy farms of their own. 


KEYSTONES IN RURAL PROGRESS 


If American agriculture is to continue its rapid progress, 
we must maintain our important research projects in natural 
science and economics, and we must continue with our work 
of rural electrifications, forest protection, and aid to locally 
organized soil conservation districts. 


I sincerely hope that on careful reflection and considera- 
tion the Congress will provide the appropriations necessary 
for those projects and services which are designed to provide 
a better, fuller life for our people and a more stable produc- 
tive economy for our nation. 


By renewing the well-springs of our strength, by enlarging 
our capacities for growth, we shall be able to fulfill the obli- 
gation of service which is our heritage. 

I have commented at length on some of the factors that 
are necessary elements in our leadership toward the goal of 
enduring peace. 

But more important than any of these is the need for 
Divine guidance to direct our steps. When the peoples of 
the world shall accept the principle that it is the will of God 
that there be peace—there will be peace. 

And it is our obligation to be strong and to have faith in 
order that we may do our share toward carrying out the will 
of God. 

The inspiration which we receive from the heroic men 
whom we honor tonight will make more resolute our deter- 


mination to put into practice the teachings of the great 
Disciple of Peace. 


British Plan for India 


PARTITION INTO TWO DOMINIONS 
By CLEMENT ATTLEE, Prime Minister of England 
Delivered in the House of Commons, London, England, June 3, 1947 


DESIRE to make an important statement on India 

policy. A similar statement is being made at the same 

time in the House of Lords and by the Viceroy in New 
Delhi. The statement, in the form of a White Paper, will 
be available this afternoon. 

I am glad to inform the House that the plan contained 
in the announcement which I am about to make, including 
the offer of dominion status to one or two successor authori- 
ties, has been favorably received by all three parties rep- 
resented at the conferences held by the Viceroy with Indian 
leaders during the last two days. 

Before making the statement, I would like to express the 
gratitude and appreciation of the British government for the 
great services which the Viceroy has rendered. 








1. On Feb. 20, 1947, His Maijesty’s Government an- 
nounced their intention of transferring power in British 
India to Indian hands by June, 1948. His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment had hoped that it would be possible for the major 
parties to cooperate in the working out of the Cabinet mis- 
sion’s plan of May 16, 1946, and evolve for India a con- 
stitution acceptable to all concerned. This hope has not 
been fulfilled. 

2. The majority of the representatives of the Provinces of 
Madras, Bombay, United Provinces, Bihar, Central Prov- 
inces and Berar, Assam, Orissa and the North-West Fron- 
tier Province, and the representatives of Delhi, Ajmer- 
Merwara and Coorg, have already made progress in the 
task of evolving a new constitution. On the other hand, 
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the Moslem League party, including in it a majority of 
representatives of Bengal, the Punjab and Sind, as also the 
representative of British Baluchistan, has decided not to 
participate in the Constituent Assembly. 

3. It has always been the desire of H. M. Government 
that power should be transferred in accordance with the 
wishes of the Indian people themselves. This task would 
have been greatly facilitated if there had been agreement 
among the Indian political parties. In the absence of such 
an agreement, the task of devising a method by which the 
wishes of the Indian people can be ascertained has devolved 
on H. M. Government. After full consultation with poli- 
tical leaders in India, H. M. Government have decided to 
adopt for this purpose the plan set out below. H. M. 
Government wish to make it clear that they have no inten- 
tion of attempting to frame any ultimate constitution for 
India; this is a matter for the Indians themselves. Nor is 
there anything in this plan to preclude negotiations between 
communities for a united India. 

4. It is not the intention of H. M. Government to inter- 
rupt the work of the existing Constituent Assembly. Now 
that provision is made for certain provinces specified below, 
H. M. Government trust that as a consequence of this 
announcement the Moslem League representatives of those 
provinces, a majority of whose representatives are already 
participating in it, will now take their due share in its labors. 

At the same time, it is clear that any constitution framed 
by this Assembly cannot apply to those parts of the country 
which are unwilling to accept it. H. M. Government are 
satisfied that the procedure outlined below embodies the 
best practical method of ascertaining the wishes of the 
people of such areas on the issue whether their constitution 
is to be framed: (A) in the existing Constituent Assembly ; 
or (B) in a new and separate Constituent Assembly con- 
sisting of the representatives of those areas which decide 
not to participate in the existing Constituent Assembly. 
When this has been done it will be possible to determine the 
authority or authorities to whom power should be trans- 
ferred. 

5. The provincial Legislative Assemblies of Bengal and 
the Punjab (excluding the European members) will, there- 
fore, each be asked to meet in two parts, one representing 
the Moslem majority districts and the other the rest of the 
province. For the purpose of determining the population 
of districts, the 1941 census figures will be taken as authori- 
tative. The Moslem majority districts in these two prov- 
inces are set out in the appendix to this announcement. 

6. The members of the two parts of each Legislative As- 
sembly, sitting separately, will be empowered to vote whether 
or not the province should be partitioned. If a simple 
majority of either part decides in favor of partition, division 
will take place and arrangements will be made accordingly. 

7. Before the question as to the partition is decided, it is 
desirable that the representatives of each part should know 
in advance which Constituent Assembly the province as a 
whole would join in the event of the two parts subsequently 
deciding to remain united. Therefore, if any member of 
either Legislative Assembly so demands, there shall be held 
a meeting of all members of the Legislative Assembly (other 
than Europeans), at which a decision will be taken on the 
issue as to which Constituent Assembly the province as a 
whole would join if it were decided by the two parts to 
remain united. 

8. In the event of partition being decided upon, each part 
of the Legislative Assembly will, on behalf of the areas they 
represent, decide which of the alternatives in paragraph 4 
above to adopt. 

9. For the immediate purpose of deciding on the issue 


of partition, the members of the Legislative Assemblies of 
Bengal and the Punjab will sit in two parts according to 
Moslem majority districts (as laid down in the appendix) 
and non-Moslem majority districts. This is only a prelim- 
inary step of a purely temporary nature, as it is evident that 
for the purposes of final partition of these provinces a de- 
tailed investigation of boundary questions will be needed; 
and, as soon as a decision involving partition has been taken 
for either province, a boundary commission will be set up 
by the Governor General, the membership and terms of 
reference of which will be settled in consultation with those 
concerned. It will be instructed to demarcate the bound- 
aries of the two parts of the Punjab on the basis of ascer- 
taining the contiguous majority areas of Moslems and non- 
Moslems. It will also be instructed to take into account 
other factors. Similar instructions will be given to the 
Bengal boundary commission. Until the report of a bound- 
ary commission has been put into effect, the provincial 
boundaries indicated in the appendix will be used. 

10. The Legislative Assembly of Sind (excluding Euro- 
pean members) will at a special meeting also take its own 
decision on the alternatives in Paragraph 4 above. 

11. The position of the North-West Frontier Province is 
exceptional. Two of the three representatives of this province 
are already participating in the existing Constituent Assembly. 
But it is clear, in view of its geographical situation and other 
considerations, that if the whole or any part of the Punjab de- 
cides not to join the existing Constituent Assembly, it will be 
necessary to give the North-West Frontier Province an oppor- 
tunity to reconsider its position. Accordingly, in such an event, a 
referendum will be made to the electors of the present 
Legislative Assembly in the North-West Frontier Province 
to choose which of the alternatives mentioned in Paragraph 
4 above they wish to adopt. The referendum will be held 
under the aegis of the Governor General and in consulta- 
tion with the provincial government. 

12. British Baluchistan has elected a member but has not 
taken its seat in the existing Constituent Assembly. In 
view of its geographical situation, this province will also 
be given an opportunity to reconsider its position and to 
choose which of the alternatives in Paragraph 4 above to 
adopt. His Excellency the Governor General is examining 
how this can most appropriately be done. 

13. Though Assam is predominantly a non-Moslem 
province, the district of Sylhet, which is contiguous to Bengal, 
is predominantly Moslem. There has been a demand that, 
in the event of the partition of Bengal, Sylhet should be 
amalgamated with the Moslem part of Bengal. Accord- 
ingly, if it is decided that Bengal should be partitioned, a 
referendum will be held in Sylhet district, under the aegis 
of the Governor General and in consultation with the Assam 
provincial government, to decide whether the district of 
Sylhet should continue to form part of the Assam Province 
or should be amalgamated with the new province of East- 
ern Bengal, if that province agrees. If the referendum 
results in favor of amalgamation with Eastern Bengal a 
boundary commission with terms of reference similar to 
those for the Punjab and Bengal will be set up to demar- 
cate the Moslem majority areas of Sylhet district and con- 
tiguous Moslem majority areas of adjoining districts, which 
will then be transferred to Eastern Bengal. ‘The rest of 
the Assam Province will, in any case, continue to participate 
in the proceedings of the existing Constituent Assembly. 

14. If it is decided that Bengal and the Punjab should 
be partitioned, it will be necessary to hold fresh elections 
to choose their representatives on the scale of one for every 
million of population according to the principle contained 
in the Cabinet mission’s plan of May 16, 1946. Similar 
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elections will also have to be held for Sylhet in the event 
of its being decided that this district should form part of 
East Bengal. The number of representatives to which each 
area would be entitled is as follows: 


Province General Moslems Sikhs Total 
Sylhet district ......... | 2 0 3 
West Bengal .......... 15 + 0 19 
2. eee rs 12 29 0 41 
West Punjab a 3 12 2 17 
Eee POD. csccccceas 6 + 2 12 


15. In accordance with the mandates given to them, the 
representatives of the various areas will either join the 
existing Constituent Assembly or form the new Constituent 
Assembly. 

16. Negotiations will have to be initiated as soon as 
possible on administrative consequences of any partition 
that may have been decided upon: 

(A) Between the representatives of the respective suc- 
cessor authorities about all subjects now dealt with by the 
central government, including defense, finance and com- 
munications, 

(B) Between different successor authorities and His 
Majesty's Government on treaties in regard to matters aris- 
ing out of the transfer of power. 

(C) In the case of provinces that may be partitioned, as 
to administration of all provincial subjects such as the divi- 
sion of assets and liabilities, the police and other services, the 
high courts, provincial institutions, etc. 

17. Agreements with tribes of the North-West Frontier 
of India will have to be negotiated by the appropriate suc- 
cessor authority. 

18. His Majesty’s Government wish to make it clear that 
the decisions announced above relate only to British India, 


and that their policy towards Indian states contained in the 
Cabinet mission memorandum of May 12, 1946, remains 
unchanged. 

19. In order that the successor authorities may have time 
to prepare themselves to take over power, it is important 
that all of the above processes should be completed as quickly 
as possible. To avoid delay, the different provinces or parts 
of provinces will proceed independently, as far as practicable 
within the conditions of this plan. The existing Constituent 
Assembly and the new Constituent Assembly (if formed) 
will proceed to frame constitutions for their respective ter- 
ritories; they will, of course, be free to frame their own 
rules. 

20. The major political parties have repeatedly empha- 
sized their desire that there should be the earliest possible 
transfer of power in India. With this desire His Majesty’s 
Government are in full sympathy, and they are willing to 
anticipate the date of June, 1948, for the handing over of 
power by the setting up of an independent Indian govern- 
ment or governments at an even earlier date. Accordingly, 
as the most expeditious, and indeed the only practicable, way 
of meeting this desire, His Majesty’s Government propose to 
introduce legislation during the current session for the trans- 
fer of power this year on a dominion-status basis to one or 
two successor authorities according to the decisions taken as 
a result of this announcement. This will be without pre- 
judice to the right of Indian Constituent Assemblies to 
decide in due course whether or not the part of India in 
respect of which they have authority will remain within the 
British Commonwealth. 

21. His Excellency the Governor General will, from time 
to time, make such further announcements as may be neces- 
sary in regard to procedure or any other matters for carrying 
out the above arrangements, 


State of the World 


WHAT JUDGMENT SHALL THE FUTURE AGES PASS ON THE YEAR 1947? 
By POPE PIUS XII 
Delivered to the College of Cardinals, Vatican City, June 2, 1947 
Official English-language text 


NCE again the recurrence of the feast of our holy 

predecessor and heavenly patron provides us with 

the occasion, venerable brethren, of dwelling for a 
while with you on the great questions of the tremendous 
happenings of the day, and on the dangers that threaten 
the whole world. 

May the outpouring of our mind and heart, which find 
an echo in the thoughts and sentiments so happily expressed 
to us by your venerable dean, be for each of you, our inti- 
mate counselors and faithful helpers, and for ourselves, a 
stimulus to continue with renewed confidence, greater en- 
ergy and calm dedication that apostolic work which today 
more than ever weighs on all the toilers in the Lord’s vine- 
yard, all the ministers of the sanctuary. 

The year 1947—what judgment shall the future ages 
pass on it? It has almost reached half of its course and 
up to now, to the time of speaking, has it brought anything 
else to the world except the apparently irreconcilable opposi- 
tion between the mighty onrush of problems in which it 
is sinking and entangled, and the humiliating lack of solu- 
tion for them? 

The verdict of history will be in accordance with the 


results coming from the events and discussions of the months 
which still remain. 

Future generations will either bless or curse it; they will 
bless it if it means for the great human family a starting 
point toward the reawakening of the sentiment of brother- 
hood establishing an order of law and peace worthy of men, 
useful and beneficial for all; they will curse it, on the other 
hand, if it means a gradual decline into those stagnant 
marshes of discord and violence from whose murky depths 
there can arise only sinister and harmful forebodings of 
new and incalculable calamities. 


SECURITY 


The wounds caused by the war have not yet been healed: 
indeed, some of them have rather been deepened and in- 
flamed. 

Was there ever before so much talk of universal security 
which should have been the fruit of victory? But where is 
it to be found? Have feelings of uncertainty and the fear 
of war vanished or, at any rate, have they diminished? If 
things are considered as they really are, it must be admitted 
that it is not possible, even with the best of good will, to 
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establish immediately that security for which the human 
race so ardently longs. 

Then, in that case, let not those post-war and peace meth- 
ods be employed which have nothing to do with punishing 
the criminals of the war but which create bitter disillusion- 
ment, especially among those who had no responsibility for 
the past regimes and during which they themselves were 
persecuted and oppressed. 

How, indeed, does one help in establishing universal 
security by heaping up in its very foundations mighty ruins 
—not only material ones but the ruins of living human be- 
ings? How can a Europe feel safe whose members are a 
prey to despair and to discouragement, the dark and dis- 
mal forces of disintegration which the revolutionaries of 
tomorrow will easily exploit, just as those of yesterday did? 

We well know, indeed, the extent and gravity of the 
unspeakable horrors with which the defeated system covered 
the face of Europe; nor do we wish to lessen the enormity 
of its guilt. But how is it possible for the victorious nations, 
in their turn, to adopt or tolerate the methods of hate and 
violence on which that system lived and thrived, or how can 
they use the weapons which aroused their righteous indigna- 
tion when employed in the hands of others? What sensible 
man would ever seek a guarantee for his own safety and 
security in the ruin and misery of his neighbor? 

Therefore, once again we desire to exhort and to warn the 
nations: security, as far as it may be realized here below, 
cannot have any other solid foundation than the physical 
and moral well-being of a nation, based internally on right 
public order and externally on normal relations with neigh- 
boring states. At present, it is still possible to renew such 
normal relations, even after the second World War. May 
the rulers of the states not let slip this opportunity; it may 
be—God forbid—the last opportunity. 


PROSPERITY 


Much has been said also about a universal prosperity, 
which should likewise have resulted from the victory. But 
where is it? There are, indeed, countries where the wheels 
of industry turn rapidly and work without interruption and 
at a maximum capacity. Production, overproduction—that 
is the golden key, the sesame, the secret formula that would 
wipe out the last traces of the evils of the war and fill up 
the craters it made. 

But the prosperity of nations cannot be.safe and secure 
if all do not share in it. Hence it is not unlikely that idle- 
ness and the impossibility of commerce in which some nations 
find themselves placed will automatically cause in the near 
future economic crises and unemployment even in other 
nations as well. . 

LIBERTY 


Likewise, much was said of the state of liberty which was 
to have been another perfect fruit of victory: liberty triumph- 
ing over despotism and over violence. But this cannot 
flourish except where justice and law command and effica- 
ciously secure the respect for individual and collective 
dignity. 

Meanwhile the world is still waiting and pleading that 
justice and law create stable conditions for man and society. 
In the meantime, millions of human beings continue to live 
under oppression and despotic rule. For them nothing is 
safe, neither home, nor goods, nor liberty, nor honor: thus 
the last ray of happiness, the last spark of courage, dies in 
their hearts. 

In our Christmas message of 1944, addressing a world 
full of enthusiasm for democracy and eager to be its cham- 
pion and proponent, we expounded the main moral require- 
ments for a right and healthy democracy. Today, not a few 


fear that the hope placed in that order has diminished, owing 
to the striking contrast between democracy in words and 
the concrete reality. 

If at this moment we raise our voice, it is not to discour- 
age the many men of good-will who have already set to 
work nor to belittle what has already been attained, but 
it is only through a desire to contribute, as far as in us 
lies, to an improvement of present conditions. 

It is not yet too late for the peoples of the earth to bring 
about in a united and loyal effort, these conditions so in- 
dispensable for security, for universal prosperity or at least 
for a tolerable modus vivendi, and for a helpful organiza- 
tion of liberty. 


YOUTH 


A consideration of the first importance renders necessary 
this common effort—the good of youth and of the family. 

The Church, a tender mother, is not alone in fearing 
for the welfare of youth. In some countries the new gen- 
erations from their adolescence and even from infancy suffer 
from weakness, physical and spiritual anemia caused by 
material poverty with all its attendant miseries, from an 
insufficient family life or even from its complete absence, 
from lack of education and instruction or finally, perhaps, 
from long years of imprisonment or exile. 

Among peoples living under better conditions, dangers 
of another kind often arising from an excess of wealth 
and pleasure menace the physical and moral health of youth. 
This state is still sadder. But there is something even more 
serious, and it makes the cure of evil still more difficult— 
the widespread crisis, indefinitely prolonged, with the dis- 
orders it provokes and the uncertainty for the future which 
it necessarily brings, sows in the hearts of coming genera- 
tions seeds of distrust in their elders, whom they hold re- 
sponsible for all the evils they suffer and makes them skepti- 
cal of all the principles and values that their elders held 
in high esteem and passed down to them. 

There is a serious danger that very many youths poisoned 
by these corrupting principles will end by falling into pure 
nihilism. Woe to the nations the day when there is extin- 
guished in the heart of youth the sacred flame of faith, of 
ideals, of readiness for sacrifice, of the spirit of dedication. 
Even though such a state of things were to last but for a 
short while, who can foresee the consequences? 


THe FAMILY 


In a similar precarious state of incertitude which tends 
to continue, what can the future hold in store for the family 
—that natural nursery and school where the man of to- 
morrow grows up and is formed? 

From districts that suffered most come distressing news 
of the miserable condition of family, youth, woman. Above 
all, tragic is the state of the families—if those wandering 
groups may still be called such—whose fidelity to God’s 
law brought the blessing of a rich crown of children, very 
often after paying more than others their tribute of blood 
during the war. Today, they are obliged to suffer more 
acutely the consequences of the general lack of dwellings 
and provisions. 

It is not God, certainly, who is failing to keep His prom- 
ise, as the sneers of egoists and the pleasure-loving seem to 
insinuate; but the incomprehension, the harshness and ill- 
will of others makes the burden of life well nigh insupport- 
able for the heroes of conjugal duty. 

It is only true heroism, sustained by the grace of God, 
that is capable of keeping in the hearts of young married 
people the desire and joy of having a large family. What 
a humiliation for the world to have fallen so low—into a 
social condition so opposed to nature. 
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Before God and faced with this sad truth, we call with 
all our strength for a speedy remedy and trust that our 
cry of anguish may resound in the ends of the earth and 
find an echo in the minds of those who are in charge of 
public affairs and who cannot ignore that, without a healthy 
and vigorous family life, a people and a nation are lost. 
Nothing calls more urgently for the peace of the world 
than the unspeakably wretched state of the family and of 
woman. 

Fear Nor 


What is the true state of affairs? Who would dare affirm 
that the two years since the cessation of hostilities have 
marked notable advances in the path of restoration and 
social progress? 

In seeing fruitless conferences succeeding one another 
and the series of interrupted or postponed discussions being 
prolonged, the peoples, bitterly deluded in their desire for 
order, peace and reconstruction, are coming to lose hope 
and patience. 

It is not our intention to make accusations. We have be- 
fore our eyes a higher purpose than to pass judgment on 
what has been done. We wish to forestall new and greater 
evils in the near and distant future. 

During periods of deep agitation of minds and of dis- 
ordered events we place all our trust in God, the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and Lord of Lords (II Cor. i, 3; 
1 Tim. iv. 15), and after God we place our trust in the 
faithful of the whole world. To them, then, we address 
the words that the Divine Master repeated to his disciples: 
“Fear not.” 

If there is something today that gives cause for fear, it 
is fear itself. There is no worse counselor, especially in 
the present conditions. It only brings dizziness and blind- 
ness and leads away from the right and secure path of trust 
and justice. 

False prophets unscrupulously propagate with cunning 
and violence anti-Christian and atheistic concepts of the 
world and of the state which are contrary to the natural 
law, and as such they have been condemned by the Church, 
particularly in the encyclical, “Quadragesimo Anno,” of 
our great predecessor, Pius XI. Neither the difficulties of 
the present nor the crossfire of propaganada should frighten 
or mislead you. 

Fear, which is a shameful thing in itself, excels in its 
many disguises. At times it puts on the misleading garb 
of a declared Christian love for the oppressed; as if suffer- 
ing people could derive advantage from falsehood and in- 
justice, from mob-tactics and from promises that can never 
be fulfilled. 

At other times it hides under the appearance of Christian 
prudence and under this pretext remains silent when duty 
should require it to utter a fearless “non licet”’ to the rich 
and powerful, and to caution them thus: It is not lawful 
for you, in following a greed for gain and dominion, to 
stray from the inflexible lines of Christian principles which 
are the bases of political and social life which the Church 
has repeatedly and with great clarity expounded to the 
men of our times. To you especially the invitation is 
addressed to collaborate without reserve in forming a public 
order which will realize, in the highest possible degree, a 
healthy economic life and social justice. 

Thus the exploiters of class warfare will be deprived of 
the possibility of ensnaring the disappointed and the 
despoiled people of the world, by telling them that the 
Christian faith and the Catholic Church are not their ally, 
but their enemy. 

By disposition of the Divine Providence, the Catholic 
Church has formulated and promulgated its social doctrine. 


She points the path to be followed; and no fear of losing 
possessions or of temporal gains, of appearing less in har- 
mony with modern civilization or less national or social, 
could authorize true Christians to deviate even a hair’s 
breadth trom this path. 


PEACE 


Considering the sad reality of the numerous and disas- 
trous conflicts which so painfully afflict the world of today 
and bar the path of peace, it would be equally wrong to 
shut one’s eyes so as not to see or to hold one’s arms so as 
not to act, alleging as an excuse that nothing more can be 
done. Nothing more can be done? At the very moment 
when Christians can oppose to vacillating and uncertain 
principles that fearless courage which is not the mere joyous 
exuberance of a sanguine nature, but a manifest proof of 
a supernatural force nourished by the theological virtues of 
faith, hope and charity? 

By means of this force a mighty breath of pure air will 
sweep over the world, dissipating the atmosphere of panic 
and pessimism which threatens to poison it; eyes, sealed till 
then, will open to the clear vision of truth and justice. 
Those in good faith and of good-will, who had gone astray, 
will discover a way out of a situation that has become al- 
most intolerable and advance toward a solution of apparently 
insurmountable problems. 

For those who see things in the light of the supernatural, 
there is no doubt that even in the most serious conflicts of 
human and national interests, there is always room for a 
peaceful settlement. 

Is this not, perhaps, the mission of the Christian, of the 
Catholic, in the whirlpool of social and political agitation 
of today? This is precisely the explanation of the hatred 
toward the Church that all those cherish whose life depends 
on dissensions and conflicts and whose interest it is to fan 
them continuously into flame. They feel almost instinc- 
tively that the church, established by God as a rock of 
brotherhood and of peace, cannot come to terms with the 
idolatrous worshippers of brute force and of the struggles, 
inside and outside their frontiers, for world domination. 

This consideration should be enough to fill you, Catholics, 
with noble pride because the hatred launched against the 
church heightens in the eyes of men her spiritual and moral 
grandeur and her work done for the good of mankind. Be 
alive to such greatness! It means a task, a duty, respon- 
sibility. It is not without a purpose that Divine Providence 
has disposed that never more deeply, perhaps, than at pres- 
ent, have all the faithful of the church on earth felt con- 
scious of sharing intimate membership in the mystical body 
of Christ. Even if the powers of darkness, of disunity, dis- 
cord and destruction are spreading today over the whole 
world, so much more effective must be the superior activity 
of Christians and their forces, derived from union, order 
and peace. 

What true Catholic could think of shirking such a press- 
ing duty? Apply yourselves, all of you, with earnestness to 
those tasks: among the timorous be fearless, among the 
doubters be firm in faith, among the discouraged be strong 
in hope and be full of love among the skeptics who are 
devoid of love. 

Love 

Your love is ardent and is as vast as the world. We 
know it from experience and can in some measure gauge 
it from the admirable generosity by which the Catholics 
in countries still prosperous helped to relieve the needs of 
people in greater want. They gave incomparably more 
than figures published in certain quarters would lead one 
to believe. To a renewed expression of our gratitude toward 
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all the benefactors, we join once again our earnest exhorta- 
tion: let not your love grow cold, but let it spread more 
widely. There are still so many districts from which rise 
to heaven a cry of distress and a plea for help. 

Heaven hears this cry of anguish, but wishes to heed it 
through means of your charity. The words of Christ, “As 
long as you did it to one of these my least brethren you did 
it to me” (Matt. xxv, 40), may also be changed by saying: 
the good that each of you has done to relieve your neighbor 
in need has been done by Christ; Christ himself, in you 
and through you, is helping the poor and the derelict. 

Therefore, in the happy certitude that Christ lives and 
works in each of us, we say to all our sons and daughters 
throughout the universe: 

Strong in faith, put up a good fight! The future belongs 
to believers and not to the skeptics and doubters. 

The future belongs to those who love, not to those who 
hate. 


The church’s mission in the world, far from being ended 
or outmoded, goes out to meet new trial and fresh enter- 
prises. 

The task confided to you by Providence in this crucial 
hour is not to conclude a weak and timid peace with the 
world, but to establish for the world a peace really worthy 
in the sight of God and man. 


Humanity, by its own unaided efforts, cannot win this 
peace. To implore it from the divine mercy for the poor, 
torn and tortured world, is a duty that all, pastors and 
flocks, should undertake with fervent zeal, especially during 
this month consecrated to the heart of the Divine Redeemer. 


Animated by an unshakable faith in the power of this 
suppliant prayer, and as a presage of its being heard, we 
impart with an ever-flowing heart, on you, venerable breth- 
ren, and on all our beloved sons and daughters scattered 
over the face of the earth, our apostolic benediction. 


Production for Peace 


A TIME FOR COURAGE, FOR FRANKNESS, FOR ACTION 
By HAROLD E. STASSEN, Former Governor of Minnesota 


Delivered at Jefferson Day, the Annual Community Celebration, Sponsored by the American Legion, 
Jefferson, Iowa, May 21, 1947 


down through the green growing fields and neat farm- 
steads of Iowa in this month of May. I bring you a 
friendly salute from your Minnesota neighbors to the North. 
I also bring you warm personal greetings as a fellow mid- 
Westerner who will never forget his boyhood on the farm. 

My recent observations abroad move me to comment that 
we must be certain that the farms of America in the years 
ahead continue to be privately owned on a family-sized 
basis, privately owned by their actual operators to the great- 
est possible extent, and that we avoid both the evils of 
government-ownership and the evils of huge, centralized 
private ownership of the agricultural territories of America. 

I commend the American Legion of Jefferson and the 
people of this community for this outstanding annual com- 
munity celebration and for your colorful emphasis upon the 
United Nations in your excellent parade. I respond with 
pleasure to your invitation to meet with you and to speak 
to you. Let us discuss very frankly some of the great issues 
of our time, the decisions on which will directly affect the 
future happiness and well-being of every farm in Iowa, of 
every home in America. 

Our joint objectives in America are clear. We seek for 
ourselves and for our children future well-being, and indi- 
vidual liberty, and peace. We recognize the dangers of 
economic crashes and the dangers of international conflict. 

We want never again to experience the black days of 
agriculture of the 1930’s with eighteen cent corn, three 
cent hogs, 32 cent wheat, and with every courthouse step a 
stage for the sad scenes of mortgage foreclosures. 

We want never again the long lines of unemployed 


shuffling to the relief windows for a subsistence grocery 
order. 


We want never again a multitude of businessmen clos- 
ing their doors dejectedly meeting their creditors in bank- 
ruptcy court. 


And above all we want never again to see millions of 


|: is a thrilling and invigorating experience to drive 


our young men leave our farms and homes to face, and to 
fall before, the bullets and bombs of war. 

Clearly on these objectives we are united in solid strength. 
But when we come to consider the measures and means by 
which we shall attain our united objectives, we hear many 
diverse proposals. We also note a considerable silence and 
evasion. But out of an open discussion constructively car- 
ried on before the people as a whole, I am confident that 
we will arrive at better answers than any one man or small 
group of men can propose. We will demonstrate once again 
the value of a representative government of free citizens. 

It is in this spirit that I talk with you tonight. I do not 
say here are the final answers, but I submit some of my 
thinking upon the subject, that out of the differing and 
amending we might stimulate a fruitful search for the best 
course for America to follow in the years immediately ahead. 

Everyone in America now realizes that we are not con- 
cerned with two separate sets of policies, the one foreign 
and the other domestic, that we do not have two compart- 
mentalized problems, the one—our world relationships and 
the other our internal success—but rather that the two are 
completely interwoven and constitute one inter-related prob- 
lem for decision. If anyone had any doubt of this it would 
certainly be dispelled if he went abroad and heard over 
there the persistent searchings and questions as to our in- 
ternal American economic future by leaders in many coun- 
tries of many different viewpoints and forms of govern- 
ment—from Russia’s Stalin and from England’s Churchill, 
from Czechslovakia’s Benes and from France’s Ramadier. 
Equally is this interlocking of domestic and foreign policy 
clear when we confer with the business leadership in 
America and note the degree to which analysis here of con- 
ditions abroad affects plans at home for production and em- 
ployment, for building and investment. 

In considering these future policy decisions of ours in 
America I believe we can best understand each other if we 
sharpen up our discussion on a basis most easily under- 
stood. There are two extremes advocated in America as 
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to all major phases of our inter-related foreign and domes- 
tic policy. And with reference to the foreign policy phases 
in particular, one extreme of policy is currently advocated 
with greatest attention by Mr. Henry Wallace, now the 
Editor of the New Republic magazine. The other ex- 
treme is persistently presented most powerfully by Mr. 
Robert McCormick, Publisher of the Chicago Tribune. 
One is a Democrat—the other a Republican. I refer to 
them specifically not to personally attack them, for they both 
have and must have the complete right to speak and pub- 
lish their views and I give each of them and their supporters 
full credit for sincerity. But if we are to consider these 
questions of vital and far-reaching importance we must 
clearly characterize our positions in-a manner that all may 
understand. 

Thus at this early stage of my address I say distinctly 
and definitely that I reject for America both the Wallace 
doctrine and the McCormick doctrine. I reject both ex- 
tremes. 

As I see it the Wallace doctrine would make of America 
a nation of fellow travellers going down the wrong road. 
It would place America hand in hand with those elements 


in Europe who would decrease individual economic free-— 


dom and would subsequently dim other human liberties. It 
would dissipate our domestic assets, centralize our eco- 
nomic authority in America, and bring about lower and 
lower production at home. It would repeat the errors of 
appeasement of the 1930's. It would discourage in other 
lands the stalwart believers in true liberty and take us away 
from the vigorous and dynamic quality of a people’s capi- 
talism. America should never adopt the Wallace Doctrine. 

The McCormick doctrine, on the other hand, would 
make of America a nation of cold-hearted misers passing by 
on the other side. It too, in its isolation, would lead to 
tragic results for our country. It would make us hated 
around the globe. It would set the world against us. It 
would lead us te boom and to bust and finally to a de- 
fensive war. It would make us a temporary pleasure ship 
in the path of a storm of despair. America should never 
adopt the McCormick Doctrine. 

There is a natural attempt of those who follow either one 
of these two doctrines to attempt to throw all who disagree 
with them over in the extreme opposite camp under the 
opposing banner. But it is tremendously important that we 
realize that the choice is not between these extremes. 

In between is a very broad area in which I am optimistic 
that we can find the course of a strong and wise and hu- 
manitarian world policy. It must be a policy that seeks 
peace and plenty and freedom for ourselves and for others. 
We must become a nation of courageous pioneers blazing 
the postwar world trail toward peace and plenty and free- 
dom. We must recognize that these three—peace and 
plenty and freedom—are indivisible. 

You cannot have lasting peace if you have shortages, 
scarcities, and want. You cannot have lasting peace when 
men are oppressed and subjugated and enslaved. 

You cannot have plenty unless you have the very high 
production that stems from individual freedom—economic, 
social and political—and from the resourcefulness that 
arises with personal initiative, and from broad practices of 
open trade. 

You cannot have plenty when your resources and your 
production are dissipated by war. 

And equally, you cannot have freedom—individual free- 
dom—of men and women—economic, social, political and 
religious—unless you have peace. You cannot have indi- 
vidual human freedom under conditions of war, or of 
destitution, or of want. 

Some will say that if these three are tied together, they 


constitute a hopeless circle and progress is impossible. These 
are the same people who repeat the insidious whispers that 
war is inevitable, that economic crashes are unavoidable. 
They are the distant descendants of those who said in 1620 
that it was inevitable that the good ship Mayflower would 
never get across the Atlantic Ocean. They are the remote 
echoes of those who said in 1787 that the thirteen American 
colonies would never succeed as a United States. They are 
the disciples of gloom who are present in every generation 
and who always must be rebuked if there is to be progress 
in human welfare. 

These three goals, far from being a hopeless circle, pre- 
sent the necessity and opportunity of a joint and balanced 
and constructive movement, admittedly against great ob- 
stacles, for a measure of achievement of all three. 

I would not attempt to present a complete and final pro- 
gram of the immediate steps to be taken towards these 
three goals, and to avoid both of the extremes. The speci- 
fications of such a program, which our people can under- 
stand and will support in unity, should be established by an 
outstanding volunteer commission of men, representing both 
political parties, and including leaders of business and labor 
and agriculture and education and science, appointed by the 
President with the advice of the Senate, joining together 
in extensive discussion and analysis. 

Above all our entire approach to the world-wide and 
domestic situation now after the war must be constructive 
and not negative. We must seek to build up and not merely 
to block or contain or oppose. We must also think in big 
terms for the winning of this postwar struggle for peace 
and plenty and freedom, in terms just as big as those in 
which we thought when we faced the task of winning a 
world war on the opposite sides of the two great oceans. 

I believe that for the next ten years we should devote 
ten per cent of our total national production of goods and 
food (not of our gross national product) to building for 
worldwide peace and plenty and freedom. It should not 
be a sharpster lending program. It should not be a light- 
headed give-away program, It should be a practical, sound, 
long-visioned business-like approach to the situation that 
exists in the world today, and to what we can foresee in the 
years ahead. 

We should request the views of the Economic Council 
of the United Nations as to the manner in which we con- 
duct this production and should welcome their continuing 
advice. But we must ourselves, on a bipartisan basis actu- 
ally administer the program and control the rate and type 
of production supplied, so as to safeguard against infla- 
tionary effects at home or diversion from our purposes 
abroad. 

We should also require that each government that joins 
with us gives steady and unwavering support to the United 
Nations organization and its high objectives. 

This production should not be scattered, or in fits and 
starts and handouts to those who cry “wolf” or ‘“commu- 
nist” the loudest. It should be based on a careful, world- 
wide evaluation of the best long-term basis on which we 
can rebuild after the war. We should not expect repay- 
ment in dollars or in manufactured goods, because the rest 
of the world cannot repay in either one of them, and we do 
not need either one of them. 

We should expect repayments of the kinds and types that 
the rest of the world is capable of giving and that we need. 
We should expect long-term agreements for the fair access 
to raw materials in other parts of the world and a current 
availability of major quantities of those minerals and other 
raw materials so that we do not further dissipate our own 
natural resources in this tremendous productive effort. 

We should expect agreements that the governments with 
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which we work will not move farther away from individual 
economic freedom and will not go down the sad trail of 
increasing nationalization or socialization or government- 
ownership, which would result in lower production for them, 
would negative the constructive efforts we are making, and 
would make more difficult our own free economic future. 

We should expect that our governmental representatives, 
our private citizens, and our press and radio without censor- 
ship, should be able to visit any area that is participating in 
our Production for Peace Program. 

We should expect that they will not discriminate in any 
way against our citizens and that they will not tax our 
private capital at a rate discriminatory in comparison to 
domestic capital and will not expropriate without just com- 
pensation. 

We should expect that others in the program will not 
indulge in a practice of exploitation of dependent peoples 
that would run directly contra to our basic long-term ob- 
jectives. 

We will also need to develop a code of the standard of 
conduct for our own private capital when it is invested 
abroad, based upon the best records of American capital in 
past years. We must not follow the pattern of some of the 
old instances of grasping imperialism. 

We must likewise make it clear that we do approve of 
the correction of the evils in a free economy and in private 
capitalism, of the initiation of land reforms where there are 
great concentrations of land, of restrictions against monop- 
olies and trusts and cartels, of minimum wages for workers, 
of the rights of free workmen, and of the decentralization 
of power both private and governmental. We must also 
emphasize the need of stability in representative party gov- 
ernment and of the serious weakness of the fragmentation 
of political action in multiple parties with a government that 
precariously perches for its continuity on the day to day 
whim of a number of small minority groups. 

We must not impose our programs upon others, it must 
not be what we say should be done but what both agree is 
for the sound econcmic future of their countries, and ours, 
and the world. 

Such a program should not include under any circum: 
stances arms or munitions for others. Any exceptional in- 
stances, and they should be rare, of limited supply of mini- 
mum arms for stability of other nations, should be sepa- 
rately considered with complete individual debate in Con- 
gress and should not be injected into the Production for 
Peace Program. 

Such a program should not be directed against anyone. 
Its whole emphasis should be positive and affirmative with 
the objectives of progress of all mankind and of our own 
future peace and prosperity. 

Coupled with the maintenance of a modern American 
defense force, and with sound domestic measures, including a 
new national labor policy, economy in the domestic activi- 
ties of government, and encouragement to small new business 
at home, we can well afford such a program. In fact we 
cannot afford not to engage in such a program. 

Properly carried out it would be one of the greatest single 
assurances against depression or economic crises in America. 
Properly carried out it would be one of the greatest safe- 
guards against a descending spiral of regimented economy, 
lower production, want and misery and suffering around 
the globe. 

It must have its priority list of projects carefully worked 
out. I believe that Number One on that priority list would 
need to be the redevelopment of the Ruhr area in Germany 
to get more coal out of the ground so as to make it possible 
for the industries of the rest of Europe to get underway. 
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Without coal, factories closed, schools closed, churches 
closed, and the people half froze throughout Europe this past 
desperate winter. This coal production is now inexcusably 
low, at only about 40 per cent of prewar. It is a problem 
that is not caused by any failure to agree on the overall 
peace treaty for all of Germany. It rests entirely within the 
scope of agreements between the British and ourselves and 
the proper use of our own productive resources. Ruhr coal 
is the keystone to a healthy Europe. ‘The Ruhr should be 
redeveloped under private ownership without monopolies 
or cartels. . It should not be socialized. Former Nazis should 
be barred from ownership. Provision must be made for 
incentives to produce for workers and managers and owners. 
Capital from other countries should be permitted, but strict 
limitations must be placed upon its extent and its terms. 
The long-term governmental supervision should be pro- 
vided by the United Nations through its Economic and 
Social Council, which acts without vetoes, and without com- 
plete detachment from Germany. 

Second in priority should be the encouragement of the 
Belgian, Netherlands and Luxembourg customs and eco- 
nomic union to accelerate this determined and desirable de- 
velopment of a free economy for 18 millions of industri- 
ous people. 

Third in priority should be the agreement with England 
of the necessary steps and agreements for their long-term 
sound future as a free economy. We should not postpone 
a frank and friendly analysis with England of both the 
emergency and long-term aspects of their situation arising 
from the extreme sacrifices and losses in the war. 

A dozen other projects should follow, the order deter- 
mined by careful study by the outstanding men of our 
country on a bi-partisan open basis. 

These are sweeping proposals that I have made this eve- 
ning. I have made them not as Republican proposals, but 
rather in a desire to see a truly American doctrine developed 
after this war that is worthy of the strength and inspiration 
of the dynamic ideas, the powerful position, and the great 
stake of America. 

I am convinced that the people of our country know we 
are facing a situation that cannot be met by small programs, 
nor by extreme impractical measures, nor by drifting. ‘The 
people want to know how their leadership appraises the 
world situation, and after frank discussion, the people will 
decide. 

I welcome disagreement and criticism openly expressed. 
I suggest that it take the form of including definite counter 
proposals for the future long-term policy of America. 

Let me make it crystal clear that I recognize in full the 
tremendous difficulties in the postwar world. I do not 
underestimate the clash of ideologies, the depth of misunder- 
standings, the thickness of suspicion, the bitterness of hatreds. 
I realize the size of the task of obtaining agreement and 
action on so broad a program in America. But what I 
propose is not vague or hazily idealistic or a dream. It is 
a practical, hardheaded, businesslike, sound approach to the 
situation in which we find ourselves. The long-term cost 
will be less than the alternative cost of the negative current 
patchwork and partially misdirected loan approach with 
huge armaments and unemployment and economic instability. 

The obstacles are not grounds for dismay and inaction. 
This is not a time for timidity, or evasion, or delay. This 
is a time for courage, for frankness, for action. 

I have great faith. I have great faith in the people of 
America. I have great faith that we can win a future of 


peace and of plenty and of freedom for America and for 
mankind. 
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“Our Responsibilities Toward Poland” 


APPEASEMENT IN 1947 AS DANGEROUS AS IN 1940 AND 1941 


By ARTHUR BLISS LANE, Washington, D. C., Former United States Ambassador to Poland 
Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, April 28, 1947 


guests of the Economic Club of Detroit: I am very 

much honored and touched by the fact that you 
want to have me as your guest today, and I only hope that 
I can do justice to the subject which I have chosen. 

1 am also very much flattered by what the Judge has 
said about me, about what I have tried to do for our coun- 
try and for my government. May I say that while some 
of the facts about my assignments have been correct, of 
what I have been able to accomplish, there is one—only 
one-—accuracy, and that is that I have gained in stature 
during the last thirty years. 

I chose the subject of my talk today advisedly—“Our 
Responsibilities ‘Towards Poland.” 

I do not believe that the American people, as a whole, 
realize what those responsibilities are and what they entail. 

We assumed very definite responsibilities towards Poland 
through oral and written statements made to the Polish 
Government in London at a time when there was only one 
Polish Government. 

Both the President of the United States and other United 
States Government officials assured the Polish Government, 
and through the Polish Government the Polish people, that 
the United States basic policy is the freedom and independ- 
ence of Poland. 

Later, at the Yalta Conference, we made another com- 
mitment, which was that we would recognize the govern- 
ment of Poland which might be set up and would insure 
help provided that government would cause a holding of a 
free and unfettered election. 

Unfortunately, through no fault of our own, those obliga- 
tions have not been carried out, but, nevertheless, our res- 
ponsibility toward Poland remains. 

Let us trace, briefly, the events which have transpired 
since we assumed those obligations, and thereby see why it 
is that today we have in Poland a government that rep- 
resents between 10 and 20 per cent only of the Polish elect- 
orate and where a constitution has recently been passed 
which virtually Sovietizes the nation. 

In July 1944, when the Red armies were pushing victo- 


M: PRESIDENT, Judge Koscinski, members, and 


riously towards the West, a small group, which had been 


picked in Moscow, assumed its duties as the Provisional 
Government of Poland in the City of Lublin, very near the 
present Soviet-Polish frontier. The head of that group was 
Mr. Bierut, who is the President of Poland today. 

This group took over its duties, protected by the Soviet 
Army, and was kept in power through the Soviet Forces, 
then acting as an Ally of the United States, Poland, and 
Great Britain. 

A few weeks after the setting up of this government, an 
insurrection broke out in Warsaw, encouraged by the Soviet 
radio, against the Nazi oppressor. It was one of the most 
courageous acts of the whole war. Despite the military 
strength of the Nazi Army, this group, led by General Bor 
Kamaroski, single-handedly revolted against the Germans, 
and for sixty-three days they held out. They were expect- 
ing help from the Soviet armies across the river. It was 
expected that food supplies would be dropped, and that any 
day the Soviet armies would be across the Vistula and help 
the insurgents in their fight against the Germans. British 


planes did fly from Italy and Sicily with supplies and as a 
result about sixty per cent of the planes were lost. Some 
American planes, too, flew from England and were lost, 
but, unfortunately, until the last days cf the insurrection, 
our planes did not have permission from the Soviet authori- 
ties to land in Soviet territory, thereby making it essential 
for them to fly all the way from England to Warsaw and 
back to England again, and thus increasing the danger of 
being shot down. 

Why did the Soviet Government change its policy, first 
of encouraging the insurrection to start and then in not 
giving any assistance to the insurrection itself? 

At the time I believe that that was a mystery to every- 
hody in the United States Government, but it is not a mys- 
tery today. 

In my opinion, which is confirmed by many observers in 
Warsaw, not only Polish but foreigners, and, strangely 
enough, was confirmed by a member of the Polish Govern- 
ment itself, in a moment of indiscretion, the reason why 
the Soviet Government sought to see the insurrection fail 
was that if the insurrection had succeeded, the leaders of 
the insurrection would have been the leaders of Poland, 
because they would have had the support of the Polish 
people and, consequently, the little hand-picked group in 
Lublin, the persons who had been set up by the Soviet 
Government, would have had no influence in the country 
as a whole. 

In my opinion, it was essential for the policy of the Soviet 
Government, which, as I will point out later, was to control 
Poland entirely, it was essential for the policy of the Soviet 
Government for that insurrection to be put down. 

Shortly after that insurrection failed—and, you will re- 
call afterwards, the terrible punishment that Warsaw was 
forced to endure, all the inhabitants were sent to the nearby 
town of Pruszkow, and the city was burned house by house 
by incendiary bombs, the only houses that were left stand- 
ing were those occupied by the Germans; it was the most 
terrible sight when I arrived there in 1945 that I have ever 
experienced. I, who had known Warsaw as one of the 
most beautiful cities of Europe, to see it today, completely 
destroyed, and the worst part, the ghetto, completely leveled 
to the ground. 

From then on the Soviet Army, as it marched west, little 
by little got hold of the country, and in January 1945, the 
city of Warsaw was entered. 

About this time negotiations were proceeding between the 
United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union, for a 
conference between The Big Three. 

Because of the inauguration of President Roosevelt, on 
January 20, the conference had to take place subsequent to 
that date, but, in the meantime, conversations were proceed- 
ing by telegraph between the three governments regarding 
the agenda for the meeting, and one of the most important 
matters to be discussed at the meeting was the subject of 
Poland. 

The Polish Provisional Group, the Lublin Group, was 
about to be recognized by Stalin, and our government, Mr. 
Roosevelt himself, telegraphed Mr. Stalin begging him to 
defer recognition of this government until The Big Three 
could meet and could discuss between them the principles 
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on which that government should be set up and the com- 
position of the government. 

Mr. Stalin flatly refused, and proceeded to recognize the 
Polish Provisional Government prior to the holding of the 
Yalta Conference. 

At the Yalta Conference, as I have mentioned before, it 
was agreed that a free and unfettered election should be 
held, and, furthermore, it was agreed that this Lublin Group, 
the government which would be broadened by the inclusion 
of Poles from abroad, meaning Poles from the London 
Group and Poles from within Poland, that is, independent 
Poles, who would give this government a democratic charac- 
ter, and it was agreed, further, that Mr. Molotov, and the 
American and British Ambassadors in Moscow, who were 
Mr. Harriman, present Secretary of Commerce, and Sir 
Archibald Parker, now Lord Inverchapel, British Ambas- 
sador to the United States, should hold meetings and try 
to determine among themselves who would be invited to 
Moscow to determine the composition of the new govern- 
ment. 

The Soviet Government was holding out all the time 
for the Lublin Group to be the actual government of Poland, 
and it was not until some time afterwards that a com- 
promise was reached. 

In the meantime, the meeting in Moscow ended in a 
stalemate, and Mr. Molotov came into this country to 
attend the San Francisco Conference, and threw a bombshell 
into it in April 1945, by stating that sixteen independent 
Polish leaders had been arrested by the Soviet authorities just 
outside of Warsaw and taken to Russia, on the ground that 
they had committed diversionary activities against the Red 
Army. 

I do not understand that term “diversionary”, but the 
fact is that these Polish patriots, who had taken part in the 
underground movement, were political leaders of prominence. 
They had been invited by the Soviet officers to meet them 
and assured that their safety would be respected. They 
were arrested, and I think it is significant, in view of all I 
have told you about the Soviet attitude regarding the in- 
surrection, that the reason that these people were arrested 
were that they were members of the underground, and, 
as such, were political leaders whose presence in Poland 
might interfere with the setting up of the Communist 
Group, such as the Lublin Group. This disclosure put an 
end to the negotiations between the three governments. 

The next step was a visit by Mr. Harry Hopkins to see 
Marshall Stalin in June 1945, as a result of which a com- 
promise was reached, and Mr. Stalin agreed he would permit 
leaders of the Polish Peasant Party and leaders of the 
Socialist Party to join the original Lublin Group, as a result 
of which the Polish Provisional Government Labor Unity 
was formed in the last days of June 1945. Our govern- 
ment and the British Government recognized it on July 5. 
Shortly afterwards my staff and I arrived in Poland. 

Our first anxiety was the holding of the elections, and I 
had a duty quite different from the duties I have had in the 
past, quite different duties than any other Ambassador had 
had in the past, because, under the Yalta Agreement, the 
American and British and Soviet Ambassadors were to report 
to their governments on the situation in Poland with respect 
to elections. 

That is an interesting point because later, when we com- 
plained to the Soviet Government that, in our opinion, the 
elections which were to be held could not have been free, 
the Soviet Government replied that they would consider 
that any remarks on our part would be interference in the 
internal affairs of Poland, despite our position being that 
we had assumed an international obligation. 





The first statement which we had from the Polish press 
regarding the holding of the elections was to a group of 
members of the United States Congress—Mrs. Bolton and 
Mr. Mundt, Republicans, Mr. Gordon and Mr. Ryter, 
Democrats—who were making a tour through the Eastern 
European countries in August 1945. 

In my presence, one of their party asked President Bierut 
when the elections would be held. President Bierut stated 
they could not possibly be held until spring or early sum- 
mer of 1946, because the winters were so severe in Poland 
it would not be possible for the peasants in outlying districts 
to reach the polling places, that elections had never been 
held in Poland during the winter months, so that there 
would at least be a delay of six months. 

At the time that seemed to be a very reasonable state- 
ment, but on looking back, we notice that the elections were 
held almost a year and a half after that date on January 19, 
1947, in the middle of the most severe winter that Poland 
had had in fifteen years, thus rendering it virtually impos- 
sible for the peasants in those outlying districts to get to 
the polls. 

The reason for this statement, and continued delays in 
the elections, was, in my opinion, due to the fact that the 
Soviet Government sought to organize the Secret Police 
activities in Poland so that the elections could be completely 
controlled and that the opposition would have no choice 
therein. 

We had some hope, early in 1946, the elections would 
be held in June, but instead a referendum, which had no 
connection with the Yalta Agreement, took place. 

The only thing that the referendum taught us was the 
method that would be used in the election. We encour- 
aged newspaper correspondents to come in; we went around 
the country with members of the embassy; and we were all 
of the opinion, with one or two exceptions, that while the 
voting itself may have been carried out fairly, the counting 
of the ballots was fraudulent. 

Contrary to the terms of the referendum law, the ballots 
were taken to Security Police Headquarters and counted 
there and not at the polling boxes. 

Our government protested against the method used and 
expressed the hope that at the elections an electoral law 
would be passed which would provide for the representa- 
tion of the opposition parties and an accurate counting of 
the ballots. 

The elections were then fixed for January 19, 1947, and 
many acts of intimidation took place from that time on. 
The opposition parties were eliminated, the Labor Party 
through government order, and the Polish Peasant Party 
in the elections itself, but many persons were unable to vote. 
They were threatened with arrest; they were threatened 
with deportation; they were threatened with worse; and, 
in many cases, they were told that if they did not vote the 
government ticket as the single list, they would not be able 
to continue in their jobs, or they would be thrown out of 
their living quarters. 

The Polish Peasant Party itself made an appeal to the 
Yalta powers as having guaranteed these elections, and in 
a long document, they cited eighteen general charges of 
arrest, of intimidations, of torturings, and even of murders, 
and supported these with long documents giving the names, 
times, and places where these events had happened. 

The United States Government appealed first to the 
Soviet Government asking that a protest be made to the 
Polish Government. The Soviet Government refused to 
do so on the ground that this was a situation of Polish 
internal affairs, and, secondly, the Soviet Government did 
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not see any justification for the charge that there was lack 
of freedom in Poland. 

We sent a note to the Polish Government protesting 
against the way the elections were to be held. I would 
like to emphasize that these protests were made prior to 
the elections, because we knew after if the voting had been 
fair—if the counting had been fair—the elections could 
not have been fair because of the intimidation that had taken 
place, and the Polish Government merely replied that they 
had heard enough of this matter and virtually telling us to 
mind our own business. 

‘The elections then were held on January 19. They re- 
sulted, as we know, with the government being returned. 

The opposition, the Polish Peasant Party, representing 
perhaps 80 per cent of the electorate, had received twenty- 
eight seats out of four hundred and forty-four. The new 
government which was formed did not contain any mem- 
bers of the opposition, and the Yalta Agreement was by- 
passed. 

The Yalta Agreement was signed in February 1944; the 
elections were held in January 1947, and although a lot of 
time and discussion had intervened, the fact is that in 
February 1947, we have the same situation that was exist- 
ing in February 1945—a Communist-controlled govern- 
ment. 

Then a constitution was enacted in February 1947, which 
has not received much attention in the American press, 
but which, to my opinion, is one of the most significant 
steps. ‘This temporary constitution, which will later be 
replaced vy a permanent one, provides that the government 
in Poland shall be placed primarily in a series of state coun- 
cils—a state council in each small town, a state council in 
each municipality, one in each state, and at the head a 
presidium state council presided over by the President of 
the Nation, and all of these persons are handpicked, with 
the exception of the presidium, which is elected by the Con- 
gress, and that Congress, may I remind you, is the result 
of the recent fraudulent election. 

That, gentlemen, sad as the story is, is the story of the 
developments which have taken place in Poland following 
the promises which the United States made, both unilater- 
ally to the Polish authorities of the London Government 
and, later, as one of the Yalta and Potsdam powers. 

However unsuccessfully we have fulfilled the obligations 
which we took on ourselves, I do not consider the situation 
of Poland to be lost. It may be lost for the time being, 
but I am looking at it from the larger point of view, and 
I think we may have some hope for the future. 

The situation of Poland is, of course, important in it- 
self. It is important because Poland is one of the most 
strategic countries geographically in Europe. It is impor- 
tant because the Polish people is probably one of the best 
fitted to withstand the Soviet onslaught. It is strongest be- 
cause it is, for the most part, one race and one religion; it 
cannot well be divided. 

But there is a bigger problem, and that is our responsi- 
bility towards the world as a whole, and the Polish situa- 
tion in connection with that. 

The Polish situation is important because it is symbolic— 
it is symbolic of what is happening throughout Europe to- 
day, and that is the question which we must ask ourselves: 
“What responsibility are we to fulfill today?” 

My opinion is that there is only one way to stop Soviet 
aggression, to stop a repetition of what has happened in 
Poland along the lines which I have described, and I be- 
lieve that we should talk to a totalitarian state, such as that 
of the Soviet Union, in the only language that a totalitarian 
state understands. 


I should like to state that I feel we should talk to that 
state, to the totalitarian state, as we talked to them in 1941, 
when, during the Nazi-Soviet “honeymoon” the Soviet Gov- 
ernment told our Embassy in Moscow that no members 
of our Embassy should leave Moscow, whether for official 
reasons or otherwise. Some little time afterwards our State 
Department informed the Soviet Embassy in Washington 
that from that time forward no member of the Soviet Em- 
bassy was to leave the District of Columbia. Shortly there- 
after the Soviet order was annulled. 

That, gentlemen, is the attitude that I think we should 
assume, 

I think we should assume the attitude that Secretary 
Byrnes assumed a year ago when he was having some difh- 
culties with the Polish Government. 

The United States Government had granted credits total- 
ing $90,000,000.00 to the Polish Provisional Government, 
$50,000,000.00 for the purchase of surplus war material, 
and $40,000,000.00 for locomotives and coal cars. There 
were certain conditions involved: American newspaper cor- 
respondents were to be able to report without censorship 
of their dispatches; we were to receive copies of trade agree- 
ments to which the Polish Government was a party, and 
correspondence between the two governments, providing that 
elections in Poland were to be held in 1946, was to be pub- 
lished throughout Poland. 

When those conditions had not been fulfilled, and after 
repeated representations on my part to the Polish Govern- 
ment, I flew to Paris, spoke to Secretary Byrnes, and he 
suspended the delivery of the surplus war material. When 
I returned to Poland, although getting a very chilly recep- 
tion, the Prime Minister immediately took steps to find out 
in what way they could obtain the lifting of the suspension of 
the surplus war material. I told them, and he under- 
stood, and within a week or two the conditions were fulfilled. 

That is the language that the totalitarian state under- 
stands. 

Another language it understands, which, I am sorry, was 
not employed at the time, is illustrated by what took place 
at the San Francisco Conference in 1945. 

At that Conference, Mr. Molotov virtually threatened 
that he would leave the.Conference unless his point of view 
was adopted. I believe that the point of view that we 
should take in a case of that sort—and we should take to- 
day in the United Nations—is, if the Soviet delegate states 
he will walk out of the meeting, to say: ‘“Well, we are 
awfully sorry, boys, if you feel that you have to walk out, 
but if you do walk out, I think we can get along without 
you.” 

I think another language that they understand is Presi- 
dent Truman’s recent policy with respect to Turkey and 
Greece. They understand that that is a warning, that it is 
not a warning that we are going to make war, but it is a 
warning that we are going to protect those peoples that are 
still free, that we are going to prevent situations such as 
happened in Poland any place again. 

Lastly, and most appropriately at this time, I feel that we 
should always adopt the policy which Secretary Marshall 
has just adopted in Moscow. In other words, that he would 
rather return without a treaty from a conference on which 
the attention of the world is centered, and in which he has 
been one of the central figures, that he would rather return 
from that conference rather than give in on the principles 
for which this country stands. 

I feel that appeasement in 1947 is just as dangerous to 
the United Nations as it was in 1940 and 1941. 

I feel that the aims and methods of the totalitarian state 
of Hitler are the same as the aims and methods of the totali- 
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tarian state of Stalin. Its aims are world domination, and 
its methods—suppression of human liberties and terrorism 
—are, in my opinion, as horrible to the American people 
whether they are permitted under the emblem of the 
Swastika or under the emblem of the Hammer and Sickle. 

My hope and prayer is that the American people will 


firmly support the policy of the Government and of the 
Congress of the United States in making sure that this ag- 
gression is stopped, and I feel unless we do that, we are 
not fulfilling our responsibilities, neither to Poland nor to 
ourselves, nor to the world. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 


Waging World Peace 


AMERICA’S NEW ROLE IN THE WORLD 
By WALTER LIPPMANN, Author, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered before the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C., April 29, 1947 


AM sure you would have me come directly to the crux 
I of the matter—that is to say to our relations with the 

Soviet Union. We can best see where we are today 
by recalling how the situation has developed since the Allies 
were able to plan for a complete victory over Germany, 
Japan, and the satellites. That was in the autumn of 1943, 
when the Big Three met at Teheran. Then for the first 
time they were able to think not about how to hold on in the 
British Isles, at Stalingrad, at Alamein, and in New Guinea 
and to avoid being defeated, but how the war was to be 
won, and what the post-war world was to be. 

Before that the differences which were to divide the Allies 
were submerged by their common danger and the sheer 
struggle to survive. But from then on, with ultimate vic- 
tory in sight, it was clear that there could be no peace until 
and unless there was a settlement among the victorious 
Allies. The Allies had to make peace with each other before 
they could make peace with their enemies. 

In the work of attempting to make a settlement among the 
Big Three, we may say that there have been two periods, 
and that we are now at the beginning of a third. For the 
sake of clarity and brevity I shall call them the Roosevelt- 
Churchill-Stalin period, the Byrnes-Bevin-Molotov period, 
and the Marshall period. 

Reduced to its permanent elements, stripped of all second- 
ary matters, the net results of the Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin 
period was an agreement on the military boundary line where 
the British, American and the Russian forces were to meet 
as the fighting ended, and were then to stand still and to 
advance no farther. That military boundary ran through 
Europe from Stettin on the Baltic Sea to the suburbs of 
Trieste on the Adriatic, then along the northern frontier 
of Greece, north of Turkey in the Black Sea, along the 
northern boundary of Iran for the Russians and along the 
southern boundary of Iran for the British. In the Far East 
it ran through Korea at the 80th parallel. In China the 
line was not clear because, though theoretically under the 
agreement the National Government of Chiang-Kai shek 
was supposed to recover the whole of China, including Man- 
churia, in fact Chiang-Kai shek was unable to do that. For 
China was divided by a civil war, one side deriving support 
from the Russians and the other from the United States. 
Nevertheless, though there was no agreed boundary line 
within China, as there was in Europe, between the Soviets 
and ourselves, there was, and is a de facto boundary along 
the line which separates Red China from Nationalist China. 
For neither side in China has been strong enough to win 
the civil war. 

The military frontier established during the Roosevelt- 
Churchill-Stalin period has endured. It still stands virtually 
unchanged since it was agreed to with Stalin during the 





war. It has endured not because it satisfies any of the Big 
Three but because it registers the actual line where their 
armed forces met at the end of the war. None of them could 
cross that line without opening up a battle. None of them 
has crossed it with military forces. This line, which regis- 
tered the military situation, became also the political frontier 
between the Soviet orbit or sphere of influence, and that of 
the western nations. 


The Byrnes-Bevin-Molotov period, which began with the 
London Conference of September 1945, lasted until the be- 
ginning of this winter. During this period each side worked 
to consolidate its own sphere of influence, and at the same 
time to push forward into the other sphere of influence. 

The Russians tried to cross the line by fomenting a revo- 
lution in the Iranian province of Azerbaijan, by pressure on 
Turkey, in infiltration into Greece, by supporting Tito’s 
effort to obtain Trieste, by laying claims to an Italian colony 
in Africa, by supplying the Chinese communists with the 
Japanese weapons captured in Manchuria. Yet all these 
attempts to advance beyond the old Roosevelt-Churchill- 
Stalin line were repulsed. 


We, too, have tried to cross the line, and to advance our 
influence into the Russian orbit. With the British we waged 
a diplomatic campaign for free elections in Poland, Rou- 
mania, Hungary and other satellites, and gave our moral 
support to non-communist and anti-communist parties which, 
if they came into power, would no longer take their orders 
from Moscow. This campaign was unsuccessful, and in the 
long tedious negotiations by Messrs. Byrnes, Bevin and 
Molotov over the satellite countries ended in treaties which 
register the stalemate at the old military line. 

One side or the other, or both tried to change the boun- 
daries of the spheres of influence by infiltration, by propa- 
ganda, by economic pressure, by political intervention and by 
diplomatic negotiation. But the striking thing about the 
Byrnes-Bevin-Molotov period has been that all our attempts, 
and all the Russian attempts to change the boundaries of the 
two great spheres of influence have failed. 

In China the result has been the same. The dividing line 
between Red China and Nationalist China stands approxi- 
mately where it was at the end of the war. It has not been 
possible to unify China by a Nationalist victory with our 
support, or a Red victory with Russion support, or by 
the agreement which General Marshall tried to bring about. 
The status quo is essentially unchanged, and the upshot of 
General Marshall’s mission to China was a decision to accept 
this fact, and to limit our intervention in China for the pres- 
ent to supporting Chiang-Kai shek enough to maintain the 
status quo, but not enough to enable him to win the civil 
war. Thus far the Soviet Union has limited its intervention 
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to supporting Red China enough to hold what it has, but 
not enough to overrun the rest of China. 

This decision, which marks what I have called the be- 
ginning of the Marshall period, was to limit our intervention 
to the status quo. It was taken just before General Marshall 
became Secretary of State. 

The China decision was followed by an event, which had 
been foreseen for some time, and could not be postponed 
much longer. ‘This was the decision of the British govern- 
ment that they no longer had the military and economic re- 
sources to hold all their sectors on the old Roosevelt- 
Churchill-Stalin boundary line. 

The reasons which have compelled the British to retire 
from the front line of the Middle East are, of course, well 
known to you, and I shall not discuss them at length. They 
are in brief that the Empire, of which India was the great 
central asset, is liquidating itself, and that the United King- 
dom is so gravely weakened by the two wars of this century 
that it no longer has the manpower, the military strength, 
the productive capacity and the financial resources to hold 
and to use all the strategic positions of the old empire. 

Among these strategic positions none was more important 
than the eastern Mediterranean and the Middle East. 
Greece, and above all Turkey, are like a door which can 
swing open both ways. Through that door Russia can come 
down to the great oil regions of the Middle East and also 
into the Mediterranean, and can act against the soft under- 
belly of Europe. But through this same Turkish door, if it 
is swung open the other way, it is possible for a great sea 
and air power to pass up into the Black Sea, and to act 
against the soft under-belly of Russia. 

For these reasons the decision of the British government 
that they could no longer hold the Turkish door was an 
event of transcendent importance. It was the greatest event 
of the post-war era. For it meant that unless the United 
States intervened to replace the British, the old Roosevelt- 
Churchill-Stalin boundary line, which at least fixed the limits 
of Soviet expansion, would no longer hold. That, of course, 
is why President Truman went to Congress last March to 
ask not only for money, but in fact for authorization to have 
the United States replace Britain and confront directly the 
Soviet Union in the Middle East. 

Though the situation compelled the President to act, 
though American intervention in the Middle East became 
unavoidable once the British were compelled to retire, there 
is no disguising the difficulties, the costs, and the risks of 
our position today. 

In the first place, though we are not without friends and 
moral supporters, we now stand virtually alone as respects 
military power and money confronting the Soviet Union in 
Asia and in Europe. The weakness which has compelled 
Britain to withdraw in the Middle East will almost cer- 
tainly compel her to turn over to us her main responsibilities 
and commitments in Germany as well. Thus our burdens 
are immensely extended while the risks of conflict have been 
sharpened because everywhere the issue .is a direct one be- 
tween Russia and ourselves. 

In the second place, as the issue is sharpened there is of 
course no peace in the world and no recovery and recon- 
struction, but only a steady economic deterioration which, if 
it continues, if it is not arrested, and reversed, must inex- 
orably lead, and at no distant date, to the economic collapse 
of Western Europe, including Britain, France, Italy and 
Western Germany. Moreover, within all the countries of 
Europe and elsewhere the great struggle between Russia and 
America—combined with economic misery and hopelessness 
—has become an internal domestic struggle. The result 
will be, can only be, that the more we drift towards the 


supreme crisis of our relations with the Soviet Union and 
to the possibility of war, the greater becomes the probability 
that the countries which we should have to count upon as 
allies would be incapable because they were divided, and un- 
willing because they cannot face another war, to help us. 

In the third place, as things are developing now, both 
Moscow and Washington are in the gravest danger of losing 
control over the choice between war and peace, of losing their 
power to decide whether they will settle by negotiation or 
will fight to the bitter end. We are both playing the most 
dangerous game in the world, which is to deal with one 
another through satellites and puppets and weak clients. We 
are dealing through agents, and it is never certain that an 
agent will follow instructions, that he will not through stu- 
pidity or some sinister reason act on his own, and force your 
hand, and then leave you in a position where you have to 
back him up. 

There, I believe, lies the greatest danger of war. There 
are desperados, gangsters, conspirators in both camps; there 
are hot-heads who are trigger happy, there are fanatics, and 
there are speculators who have lost power and position and 
hope to recoup in a war. 

The balance of power which was fairly stable in the 
Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin period, has now become extremely 
and dangerously unstable. 

The United States stands virtually alone, holding in check 
the military power of the Soviet Union without effective 
allies and obligated also to maintain the economic life of 
Western Europe and of a considerable part of the world. 
There is still a balance. But we can no longer count on it. 
For we cannot hold defensively such an immense part of 
the world against the slow pressure and infiltration of the 
Soviet Union. If the present position continues much longer, 
we shall be at the mercy of incidents which could lead to 
war. The fact that the attempt to hold the line is so ex- 
hausting, so expensive, and so dangerous, will increase to a 
dangerous degree the tension in this country and in the 
world. This will bring with it the idea of a crusade and of 
preventive war to end the anxiety and uneasiness. 

The position may be compared to the situation during a 
war when neither side is willing to state the terms on which 
it is ready to settle, and when, therefore, the prevailing view 
is that the war must be fought to the bitter end and must 
terminate in unconditional surrender. We must not let 
things drift that far. In my view the world cannot stand 
another war now, and if war comes, it will be a kind of war 
which will spread everywhere and be not an international 
war that could end in a peace treaty, but a general civil war 
which would end in universal anarchy. 

Our national interest requires that in resisting the expan- 
sion of Russia and even in attempting to reduce the expansion 
that has already occurred, we should not drift into the posi- 
tion where we and the Russians believe that the conflict can 
end only with the unconditional surrender of one or the 
other. In our dealings with Russia we must take our stand 
firmly. But we must take it clearly for a negotiated settle- 
ment and for a modus vivendi. We must refuse to appease 
the Russians and to surrender Europe and Asia to them. 
But we must refuse also to enlarge and embitter the con- 
flict by asking of them unconditional surrender. We must, 
in other words, proceed at once to state the terms on which 
we believe a settlement should be made, the terms for which 
we are maintaining and deployirg our military forces, the 
terms on which we are prepared to make our economic con- 
tribution to the reconstruction of the world. 

These terms, I believe, should be the following: 

1. We should say to the Soviet Union that in the Far 
East we propose that the status quo be maintained in China; 
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that neither Red China nor Nationalist China shall be sup- 
ported by either of us to the point where it can conquer the 
other. 

2. In the Middle East we should state that our special 
guarantees of assistance and support to Turkey and Greece 
are for the object of achieving a treaty which concludes the 
disputes over the Dardanelles, the boundaries of Turkey and 
the boundaries of Greece. We should say that in the terms 
of that Treaty we are prepared to acknowledge the special 
interest of the Soviet Union in the security of the Darda- 
nelles, and in the freedom of passage in time of peace, and 
of military operations sanctioned by the United Nations. In 
denying her right to physical possession of the Straits, we 
should be prepared to consider any proposal which involves 
international civilian control and guarantees. 

3. In Europe we should demand—without compromise— 
agreement on the political decentralization of Germany and 
we should be prepared if necessary to federate the three 
western zones of Germany even if the Soviet Union refuses 
to permit the Germans of its zone to enter such a German 
federation. But the constitution of the new Germany which 
we set up in the western zones should be clearly designed 
to admit the German states in the Russian zone on equal 
terms whenever the Russians are ready to permit it. 

4. We should also say to the Russians that as far as con- 
tinental Europe up to their frontiers is concerned, we pro- 
pose that they, the British and ourselves evacuate all of 
Europe—leaving only token forces in Germany. We should 
then ask them to join us in sponsoring the formation of a 
European economic union. We should ask them to permit 
the countries of their orbit to enter this economic union, and 
to instruct the communist parties in the rest of Europe not 
to oppose the formation of such a union. 


5. We should say, then, that when such a union is formed, 
we shall be prepared on terms equivalent to lend-lease to pro- 
vide it with the working capital required to start the eco- 
nomic life of Europe on a productive basis. We should then 
say that on the basis of such a general world agreement, we 
are prepared to consider assistance to Russia in her recon- 
struction—in the form both of current reparations from Ger- 
many, which would then be able to work productively, and 
also of credits from the United States. 

My thesis, in short, is that we must resist the expansion 
of the Soviet empire, that we must press for the withdrawal 
of the Red Army within its own borders, but that we must 
accompany this pressure—which is dangerous, expensive and 
difficult—with clear and realizable terms of peace. 

The statement of these terms of peace will not please the 
Russians. Nevertheless, the knowledge of what concretely 
we want, and that we want no more than that, will make 
their own resistance weaker. They will know the price on 
which they can have a peaceable settlement. 

The statement of these terms of peace, which are reason- 
able and constructive, will assure the support to our side of 
the great masses of the people of continental Europe and 
of the British Isles. This is vitally important. For these 
masses will not support us in an unlimited crusade against 
the Soviet Union. They will, on the contrary, turn increas- 
ingly towards neutrality and towards distrust of our motives, 
and to resistance to our intervention in Europe and the 
world. 

The statement of our terms, moreover, will unify the 
American people in support of our foreign policy. This sup- 
port exists, but it is on the surface. It is not so deep and 
so well founded as it needs to be, if our people are to remain 
united and strong in the difficult and dangerous days to come. 
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boast of the great progress in “communications” but 

every time you pick up a serious book or magazine or 
newspaper, or tune in to your radio forum broadcaster, or 
attend some round table discussion or lecture, or serious play, 
or listen to a sermon, you are impressed with the confusion 
which exists in the modern world. 

Confusion is usually the speaker’s theme. Confusion is 
the writer’s theme. Every one is desperately anxious to clear 
up confusion about something. Many simply add to the con- 
fusion. 

Some of this confusion exists because of misunderstood 
word-meanings. Mark Twain once said, “The difference 
between the right word and the almost right word is the dif- 
ference between the lightning and the lightning bug.” 

There is universal confusion, for example, because of the 
incorrect usage of the term communication on the part of the 
so-called “communications” industry. Let me illustrate: 

The progress of civilization is sometimes described in terms 
of “communications.” American history books show pictures 
of Morse sending a telegraph message, a ship in mid-ocean 


EADERS in the “communications” industry (so called) 


laying the first Atlantic cable, Alexander Graham Bell sur- 
rounded by his whiskers and his telephone, and Edison bend- 
ing his deaf ear to a gramophone. 

The student is told these inventions and many more are 
milestones in the march of civilization and the modern adver- 
tising agency copywriters and script writers religiously follow 
this routine. Even the heads of some of our great press asso- 
ciations, syndicates, and wire news services actually believe 
this when they make speeches about “our great communica- 
tions system.” 

What are the purposes, agreements, the understandings, the 
participations that were achieved by means of these wonder- 
ful gadgets of mechanized communications ? 

The historians describe these marvelous scientific machines 
as markers in the march of civilization, and at the same time 
they report internecine wars, race riots, bloody purges, po- 
groms, depressions, panics, revolutions, religious wars, world 
wars, atomic bombings, labor-management wars, booms and 
busts, unemployment, starvation, confusion. These are the 
end-results of our much advertised, much lauded “communi- 
cations” system, so called. 
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These inventions, wonderful as they are, are merely the 
tools of communication, the instruments, the communication 
lines or channels, the carriers, vehicles or media of com- 
munications. 

‘These tools per se no more produce real communication 
than a magician’s wand in a child’s hand will produce a live 
rabbit. 

But these tools in the hands of hate-mongers, criminal 
propagandists, power politicians and selfish trade associations 
produce national arrogances, isolationisms, racial hatreds, in- 
tolerances, barriers to trade, economic and physical wars, 
mass destruction, and wholesale death. 

‘The wrong people have learned how to use the tools effi- 
ciently. 

The right people are still in a “what-hath-God-wrought!” 
state of catalepsy or ecstasy at the mere sight of these scien- 
tific gadgets. 

Carlyle is often quoted as having said, “civilization is trans- 
portation.” Could it be that Carlyle was in error, that his 
concept was wrong, or that he simply used the wrong term? 
‘The Persian roads, the Roman roads, any highway or byway, 
river or canal, the seaway, the airway, the railway, the pipe- 
way, ideaway, wire or wireless—these are only channels over 
which or through which people and goods and technics are 
transported. “These channels provide no guarantee what 
kind of people or goods or know-how will come out at the 
end of the line or what kind of people will operate the line. 

One can get a little tired of men who appraise civilization 
in terms of some material or immaterial thing. It is as if 
we measured a man by the intake of food or the cubic feet 
of air he breathes. 

lew instruments of communication in the world can com- 
pare, for example, in brilliant concept, ancestry, masterful 
workmanship, beautiful engineering, matchless precision, in- 
tegrity, honesty, and satin smooth efficiency with a Thompson 
submachine gun. But it is not civilization. 

The ‘Tommy gun, as the soldiers dubbed it, is an instru- 
ment for transmitting a phyiscal symbol: a burst of hot lead. 
In Chicago it is known as the chopper. The late Al Capone 
used the chopper to educate little merchants into paying him 
well for protection. Hitler used machine guns in Europe to 
convey an emotional attitude when speech failed. The sub- 
machine gun became a very effective means of communication 
with those who were lucky enough to remain living witnesses 
of its efficiency. 

We are surrounded by easily recognized instruments of 
communication such as radio-telephone, radio-television, tele- 
type, facsimile, walkie-talkie and radar. They overcome 
space and time. “They make the local news event worldwide. 
They carry spoken, written, pictorial, and musical symbols 
around the world instantaneously—we even send signals to 
bounce off the moon. 

We are also surrounded by other wonderful instruments 
of multiplication; not just the sausage machines and dough- 
nut machines and adding machines, but in our own print- 
ing industry we have marvels of mass production: our 
multiple presses turn out millions of columns every day by 
the Westbrook Peglers and the George Sokolskys, solving 
all our problems—telling people what it is all about. 

New and revolutionary instruments are being introduced 
to increase transmission speed and circulation volume. 

More people will be reached more quickly. 

What good is all this if people do not understand the 
symbols that are used? Or if the symbols are manipulated 
to confuse their minds, or used to lull people into false 
security and inertia or to stir them into fierce hatreds and 
suspicions ? 

‘The myriad-minded commentator at the microphone, the 


hair-trigger newspaper columnist, the businesspaper pundit 
or employe magazine oracle in the editorial office—these 
fellows actually identify themselves with the scientific in- 
tegrity, the perfection and clean honesty of a piece of beauti- 
ful mechanism like the radio or the linotype machine. 

Isn’t this a pitiful fallacy? 

Because these instruments of communication are scien- 
tific wonders, we journalists think we’re scientific wonders, 
too! 

The smoke signal of a thousand years ago probably estab- 
lished more successful communication between an aborigine 
on one hill and an aborigine a mile away than Mr. Truman 
at one end of wireless in Washington can establish with 
Mr. Stalin at the other end in Moscow. 

Communication, correctly defined, is a mutuality of un- 
derstandings, sharings and agreements. The sender at one 
end of the communication line and the receiver at the other 
end must have a common understanding. But it involves 
more—it is not just reading or listening or looking. It 
implies participation, common undertakings and sharings. 

Communication is commonalty of understanding: the com- 
munal sharing of thoughts, ideas, technics and teaching, the 
reciprocal exchange of goods and services in the market- 
places of a world commonwealth—exchange of ideas and 
know-how in the marketplace of the mind—mutual partici- 
pation. That is real communication—nothing else is. 

The objective of communication is to turn our modern 
tower of babel into an orderly society. In a real sense and 
by this definition communications—the mutuality of under- 
standing and participation—is the keystone, the crown post, 
the hip rafter of orderly society. 

Our business, as business journalists, is to help achieve 
and maintain orderly processes in society. That’s why 
every businesspaper editor must be well grounded in human 
relations and economics, well trained in social science. 

“Economics” comes from two Greek words: oikos, mean- 
ing house and nomos, meaning management. The Greeks 
had a word for it: oikonomia, meaning management of the 
house. Economics: management of all the houses. 

The six or seven thousand house organs and three or four 
thousand business and professional magazines circulated 
throughout the world today are concerned with the man- 
agement of all the houses. If the houses are well managed 
it is a good economy. If they are poorly managed it is a 
bad economy. And I do not refer only to business houses, 
but also government’s houses, labor’s houses, and the general 
public’s houses. 

If the consumer’s house is disorderly everything will be 
disorderly. 

The consumer’s house is the focal point of every economy. 
It is there that the ultimate fate of any economy is deter- 
mined. From the consumer’s house comes the taxes that 
support government; the money that buys goods, or goes 
instead into the mattress or savings bank; from the con- 
sumer’s house comes the labor that does the world’s work, 
or strikes; here are the votes that elect good or bad politi- 
cians, good or bad labor leaders; it produces the warriors 
that defend a way of life or surrender; the poets, presidents, 
murderers and morons; here you find the emotional atti- 
tudes, the morale or lack of it, the yawning inertia, impo- 
tency, indifference and stupidity, or the alert understanding 
and will and boldness to participate in a changing world. 

To gain our objective of an orderly society one of the 
basic functions of the business press is to provide continu- 
ous adult education for management and workers in all 
fields of human enterprise by transmitting accurate, honest 
news-interpretation and tested know-how. This is supposed 
to help some thirty-five million managers throughout the 
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world to make intelligent decisions. 
pends on the businesspaper journalists. 

These thirty-five million (less than two per cent of the 
world’s population) are the managers and operators and 
supervisors of all human enterprise: presidents, superinten- 
dents, board chairinen, generals, senators, teachers, clergy, 
journalists, bankers, lawyers, doctors, diplomats, accountants, 
storekeepers, engineers, scientists, repairmen, architects, de- 
signers, police lieutenants. 

What happens to the other 98 per cent, the almost two 
billion remaining members of the human race, depends upon 
the decisions made every day by these thirty-five million 
managers who are the readers of the world business press. 

About a year ago I met Sir Norman Angell, Nobel Peace 
Prize winner. We talked about his books. I told him I 
had quoted one of his statements in my book. He under- 
lined that particular quotation as the most important pro- 
nouncement he ever made. Here it is: 

= . unless certain decisions can be made with some 
degree of wisdom by multitudes of men, on the basis of the 
kind of knowledge transmitted by the press, our civiliza- 
tion must break down.’’* 

We can have an orderly society only if we have orderly 
houses in orderly communities in which live citizens with 
orderly attitudes, and where there are editors with candid 
discontents to keep them alert instead of inert. 

How is this done? By a “labor of clarification, definition 
and illumination” and the use of common symbols. That 
is how to win the war for men’s minds—the unending war 
waged by the journalists. 

Reasons for communication failure will be found in our 
colleges and universities which should be charged with the 
high duty of preparing more men and women for profes- 
sional services on the press, trained for intelligent use of 
the instruments and technics of communication, schooled 
for more careful handling of the symbols which are to con- 
vey knowledge and know-how over these communication 
lines. 

The “press” of our country, in the definition of Dr. 
Casey, director of the School of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, includes some 2,000 daily and 8,000 
weekly newspapers; 1,800 business and professional papers; 
5,200 internal and external house organs; countless Govern- 
ment publications; hundreds of consumer magazines, news 
weeklies; thousands of organization bulletins; newsletters; 
wire services; 1,500 radio stations; thousands of movies and 
theatres; the huge book publishing industry; the multitudin- 
ous advertising and public relations business.t 

Let us examine the sources for skills and talerts which 
supply journalists for this huge and influential press: there 
are, | understand, thirty-four accredited schools of journal- 
ism on the roster of the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism. According to Dean Olson 
of the Medill School of Journalism at Northwestern there 
are possibly fifty or sixty more journalism schools whose 
standards might justify accreditation at this time or some 
day soon.t 

Thirty-four top schools of journalism among 800 senior 
colleges and universities. 

And among the 450 junior colleges one finds about eighty- 
six colleges offering two-year courses in traditional newspaper 
journalism. 

A handful of colleges are beginning to teach radio journal- 
ism and business journalism or industrial journalism. 

I dare say there are not two dozen good journalism 
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*Sir Norman Angell, The Press and Society. 
+Journalism Quarterly, December, 1946. 
tJournalism Quarterly, June, 1946. 


libraries in the entire country where the growing literature 
of journalism may be tapped by research students of work- 
ing members of the press. 

It seems to me the huge communications industry with 
its billion dollar revenues from the public pocketbook, has 
done a very feeble and puny job of providing the schools 
and universities with the know-how, the technical patterns 
of modern practice, the skills for the operation of the media 
and the instruments, or a body of knowledge, or a clinical 
procedure, or some kind of interneship much less the use 
of common symbols, so as to give back to the public a good 
economic and political education and some understanding 
of the facts of life. No wonder the screams for freedom 
of the press fall on deaf ears and inert minds. 

Millions are spent to advertise and praise this great so- 
called communications industries and pennies to endow 
schools of journalism to keep this giant press supplied with 
men and women of talent and skill who will operate it with 
a sense of ethical responsibility for the consequences of its 
daily acts. 

The leaders of the communications industry which has 
failed to communicate cannot even distinguish between the 
communication tools and the meaning of real communica- 
tion. Many of them while crying for public support still 
characterize journalism, not as a profession, but as a game 
in which you start as a copy boy or sportswriter and may 
some day become a great publisher—if you are lucky enough 
to inherit a valuable publishing property. 

If medicine or law were as irresponsible, these two pro- 
fessions would soon be screaming for freedom to practice, too! 

Most of our universities have not only failed to provide 
the teaching of the proper technics for the distribution of 
information, but have also failed to provide the teaching 
of the proper technics for the distribution of goods and serv- 
ices and peoples. They have taught the technics for mass 
production of goods and mass production of messages so 
that we find ourselves up to our ears in both merchandise 
and noises and running around in circles. 

We see everywhere the shameful spectacle of millions 
starving, millions unhoused and illy clothed in the midst 
of plenty; millions displaced, millions illiterate, and all the 
rest of us confused in the midst of super-duper scientific 
mass education, mass production, mass communications in- 
dustries, turning out a new graduate, a new gadget and a 
new commercial every minute. 

Complaining about the state of the world is an old man’s 
pastime. What can we do specifically ? 

Elmo Roper’s public opinion polls show that Americans 
want four things: (1) a sense of security, (2) an opportunity 
to advance, (3) to be treated like human beings rather than 
like numbers on a payroll, (4) a sense of human dignity that 
comes from feeling that their work is useful to society as 
a whole.* 

This editorial program for industrial editors is suggested 
by a recent address given by the distinguished public rela- 
tions counsel, Edward Bernays.t 

1. Urge management to study “humanics” and make use 
of the body of knowledge now at hand in a few leading 
universities and some foundations and in such unbiased 
organizations like the Committee For Economic Develop- 
ment. Get a copy of the C.E.D. studies on Collective 
Bargaining, on World Trade, on Taxation and Fiscal 
Policy, on Agriculture and other Researches. 





*Elmo Roper, “What American Labor Wants,” The American 
Mercury, New York, February, 1944. 

+Edward L. Bernays, “How to Build Industrial Peace ana 
Prevent Strife,” a talk before the UAW-CIO Convention, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, January 26, 1947. 
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2. Urge management to carry on technological research 
to improve conditions on the assembly line (and down the 
mines). 

3. Urge employers to develop new approaches to the in- 
dustrial relations problem by (a) selecting men grounded 
in social science, humanics and public relations as board 
chairmen and managers and (b) by hiring intelligent and 
honest public relations and industrial relations counsel. 

4. Urge employers to support civil liberties, sound pro- 
grams for democracy, better housing and the exchange of 
goods, services, technics and education in all the markets of 
the world. Promote ideas of communion and cooperation 
and real communication in the market-places of the human 
mind. 

5. Urge employers to encourage responsible leadership 
in labor unions and in business, in government and in the 
communications industry. 

6. Educate both management and your employees and all 
your readers in the sound basic principles of orderly eco- 
nomics. Use simple words to do it. 

7. Make the worker understand our industrial system, 


its tools, and his relation to them—prove it is better than 
other systems, if you believe it is. Criticize its weak points. 

8. Promote sound thinking about long range planning. 
Underline the importance of distribution of the things the 
machine now produces. Emphasize the quality and func- 
tion of the object you are multiplying. The customer will 
take care of the quantity. 

9. Be discontented—fight the inertia or complacency of 
your readers. 

10. Urge your own and other corporations to give some 
of their profits to endow schools of business journalism so 
that more professional journalists like yourselves can be 
trained to direct the business press of the world tomorrow— 
for that is where real leadership will come—on the busi- 
ness press. 

What we need today, as Lewis Mumford* has said is 
not so much a moratorium on mechanical invention as a 
large scale transfer of interest and personal talent to fields 
of community and personality. 





*Lewis Mumford, The Condition of Man, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
New York, 1944. 


Social Justice 


THE GREATEST GOOD FOR THE GREATEST NUMBER 
By FRED G. CLARK, General Chairman, American Economic Foundation 
Delivered before the Cornell Society of Engineers, Philadelphia, Pa., May 14, 1947 


question of five people of considerable prominence 
and of widely varying social and economic view- 
points. One was an avowed champion of Communism; 
one was a Socialist; one was a labor leader; one was a pro- 
fessor of economics in a Catholic University; and the last 
was an economic advisor of a group of Protestant churches. 

My question to each was: “What is this thing called 
social justice?” 

The answers were as varied as their interests but all 
agreed that justice is an elusive abstraction. 

There can be no doubt that justice is a man-made thing 
aimed at the problem of preventing and punishing crime. 

But the crimes are also man-made: those acts which are 
criminal are so decided by the majority of the society. 

So it is obvious that justice is what most people think it 
is and it is something that can change with the attitudes of 
the society involved. 

But there was one definition of social justice upon which 
all five of these men agreed: it was the greatest good for 
the greatest number. 

So it was suggested to me that an analysis of the greatest 
good for the greatest number would be helpful. 


Wuart Is “Goop’’? 


First of all, there must be agreement as to what is good. 

I believe that it will be generally agreed that if we add 
an “s’” to the word “good” and make it read the greatest 
volume of goods for the greatest number, we have a work- 
ing definition. 

In the sense in which we are speaking, the good life is 
made up of the goods, that is, the food, shelter and com- 
fort we enjoy. 

This places the argument on a materialistic plane and 
rules out the spiritual, but there is not much disagreement 


I) URING the past few months I have asked the same 


about this except among a few economists who combine a 
little metaphysics with their economics. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, for example, believes that there is 
something good and ennobling about the austere poverty of 
the British people under Socialism, but his feeling is not 
shared by the people or by his fellows in the government. 

Even among the churchmen I found no serious objections 
- dealing with social justice on a strictly materialistic 
plane. 

So we are on sound ground when we substitute the 
phrase “material welfare” for the word “good”; that is, 
when we say “the greatest material welfare for the greatest 
number,” we are saying what we mean. 

This brings us to a point when we can begin to get 
specific and isolate the factors with which we are working. 


How WE Live 


Man’s material welfare is the product of three things, 
poe three things only: natural resources, human energy, and 
tools. 

The level of the material welfare of any society can be 
measured by the quantity and quality of its natural re- 
sources, the quantity and quality of its human energy, and 
the quantity and quality of the tools that multiply the pro- 
ductivity of that human energy. . 

Any scheme to improve man’s material welfare must deal 
with these three factors and can be analyzed in terms of 
them. 

For example, consider the scheme proposed by the British 
Socialists and accepted by the British people in the last 
general elections. 

The Socialists promised to improve the material welfare 
of the people by transferring the ownership and manage- 
ment of certain tools of production from the individuals then 
owning them to the State. 
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When they got through there was no more material re- 
sources in England, there was no more human energy in 
England and there was no more tools. 

Nothing was changed except the ownership and man- 
agement of the tools. 

So we can readily analyze the belief that the British have 
followed: namely that under state ownership and manage- 
ment the tools will produce more goods. 

If that is true the Socialists are right; if it is untrue they 
are wrong. 

This is not only true in England: it is true in the world. 


THE Answer Is Too ts 


It soon becomes obvious in any such analysis that the only 
one of these three productive factors that is subject to im- 
portant change is the tool factor. 

We cannot make any important changes in the quantity 
or quality of our natural resources; we cannot substan- 
tially change the quantity or quality of our muscular and 
mental energy. 

That leaves only the quantity and quality of our tools 
that we can change, and, in so changing, change our pro- 
ductivity. 

We get more goods only by getting more tools. 

Inasmuch as we have agreed that the greatest quantity of 
goods means the greatest good, we cannot escape the con- 
clusion that the greatest quantity of tools also means the 
greatest good. 

This brings us to the fact that the laws laid down by 
society in its effort to get social justice will defeat their 
purpose unless they create a climate in which the accumu- 
lation of tools is encouraged and protected, because greater 
tools are the key to greater goods and, therefore, the key 
to greater good. 

It is irrational, therefore, for those seeking social justice, 
to seek laws that destroy the desire to accumulate tools by 
destroying the chances of getting paid for their use and by 
destroying the security of their ownership. 


How Toots Are Born 


Tools cannot come into being without self-denial. 

This self-denial will not be practiced unless there is a 
reward in prospect. 

Every time a new tool is born someone gives up some 
food, shelter or comfort. 

This is just as true of the thrifty rich man who foregoes 
the purchase of a new yacht as it is true of the thrifty poor 
man who foregoes the purchase of a new suit. 

This self-denial is essential to the greatest good because 
every progressive society must use tools in ever-increasing 
quantities. 

Stalin has known this fact from the beginning and has 
encouraged thrift and self-denial in Russia by offering an 
arbitrary profit on the people’s savings which is about twice 
the rate that usually prevails in America. 

England’s Socialists have bruised their heads against the 
fact that new tuols, not new laws, make for progress and 
the workers are now demanding that the government supply 
more and better tools. 

The good life comes from good tools. 

The better life comes from better tools. 


How to Destroy Too ts 


There is a danger in any society bent on reform, of biting 
off one’s nose to spite one’s face. 

An example of this is evidenced by a recent announcement 
that in Great Britain last year there were only 45 people 
whose net income exceeded $24,000. 


This was hailed as an achievement at a time when Britain 
is in desperate need of the new tools that would come from 
the savings of those receiving sizable incomes. 

There ,may be a morbid spiritual satisfaction in destroy- 
ing the successful members of a society, but there is no 
physical satisfaction. 

The New Deal in the United States is another example 
of this policy. 

After eight years of sniping and punitive tax legislation, 
America’s stock of tools decreased 20% from the 1930 level. 

We are back to where we were in 1920. 

This has been measured not only in money, that is in in- 
vestments per worker, but also in horsepower per worker. 

It marks the first period in our nation’s history that our 
tools did not increase. 

Anything that discourages the accumulation of tools 
strikes at the heart of the worker’s welfare. 


Wuo SHOULD MANAGE THE TooLs? 


Opponents of the American private property system, under 
which the tools of production are owned by individuals, 
maintain that private ownership works against the greatest 
good for the greatest number. 

If this were true, it could only be because the tools would 
produce more and better goods at lower cost under state 
ownership and management. 

If this, in turn, were true it would be either because 
under state ownership the workers would devote more 
energy to the tools, or because the planning and supervision 
of the state would be superior to the planning and super- 
vision of the private management. 

There are several reasons why neither of these are true, 
but one will suffice; namely that everything government 
touches turns into a monopoly, and that under monopoly, 
individual initiative, competition and efficiency disappear. 

This is true not only logically but historically. 

The production of coal in Britain is the latest demonstra- 
tion of this truth. 

To get the greatest good we must get the greatest pro- 
duction and to get the greatest production we must have 
private ownership of the tools and competitive private man- 
agement. 


THe CHURCH IN ECONOMICS 


For better or for worse several groups within the Chris- 
tian Church have interested themselves in the drive for 
social justice. 

This being a materialistic matter, the church must give 
up the immunity it enjoys in spiritual matters. 

As economists, the churchmen must meet the slings and 
arrows of all other economists. 

When the church identifies profit (that is payment for 
the use of private property) with sin, they must prove that 
someone has been injured—and prove it with arithmetic, 
not theology. 

For example, a church group recently published the 
following statement: “An increasing sector of the world’s 
economy is being run under public controls in which profit 
incentives play but little part.” 

What this actually means is that “an increasing sector of 
the world’s economy is being run by government instead 
of individuals and the taxpayer guarantees payment for the 
use of the tools, thus eliminating the need for competitive 
efficiency.” 

Having said this the churchmen must assume the task of 
demonstrating, with arithmetic, that this method produces 
the largest volume of goods for the greatest number. 

And this they cannot demonstrate. 
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Is Weatti: CONCENTRATED? 

Opponents of the American private property system main- 
tain that it has developed a concentration of ownership. 

‘This theory was the subject of several books allegedly 
analyzing the distribution of wealth in the United States. 

The findings, which were fantastic, were given wide cir- 
culation and important support by prominent persons some 
Who knew better and some who should have known better. 

Sut the truth came out in 1939 when the Bureau of 
Fconomic Research of the University of Notre Dame pub- 
lished a factual analysis of the distribution of property. 

This study is entitled: “A Study of The Physical Assets, 
Sometimes Called Wealth, of The United States.”’ 

It ended once and for all the bases for the fairy tales 
about great concentration of wealth. 

Unfortunately, however, it is easier to spread a false 
statement than it is to correct it, and there is still in America 
a wide-spread misunderstanding, based on the earlier state- 
ments, 

(ne of the steps needed in establishing ideological unity 
in America is greater publicity for the truth concerning the 
distribution of property. 

‘The facts have been made available: all we need to do 
is to use them, 


Wuo Owns Wuart in AMERICA? 


Probably the greatest fallacy of uplift economics is the 
statement that 2% of the people own 80% of the wealth in 
the United States. 

Wealth is things such as food, shelter, clothing and com- 
forts. 

Certainly no one would contend that 2% of the people 
eat 80°. of the food, or wear 80% of the clothing. 

Certainly 24¢ do not own 80% of the automobiles, wash- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners or radios. 

How about housing? 

‘The Notre Dame Study shows that the total value of all 
homes costing 20 thousand dollars or more is only 7% of the 
value of all homes in the United States. 

And if the 2% owned all rented homes (which we know 
they do not) it would only be about 50% of this form of 
wealth. 

‘The truth however is devastating: of all the rent paid 
on all types of buildings in the United States in 1942, only 
4% was paid to individuals having incomes of $25,000 or 
more. 

In the light of facts, it is amazing that an appreciable 
percentage of Americans still believe the 2%-80% fallacy. 


How Is Income DistrRiBUTED? 


Some opponents of the American private property system 
maintain that it has caused a maldistribution of income thaf 
grinds down the poor and creates an immensely wealthy 
class detrimental to the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber. 

Up to now this has been a difficult statement to refute 
because the data has not been available, but a forthcoming 
study by the Bureau of Economic Research of Notre Dame 
University contains the simple truth. 

This study shows that between 1913 and 1943, 88% of 
the national income was paid out to people receiving less 
than $5,000 per year; 7.8% was paid out to people receiv- 
ing between 5 and 25 thousand, and 4.2% was paid out to 
those receiving $25,000 or more. 

This proves that the critics are entirely incorrect. 

Nowhere else in the world is there such an even distribu- 
tion of income, and the reason for it is found in the fact 
that more than 50 million Americans participate in corporate 


profits not only through direct ownership of stocks and bonds 
but through life insurance and savings accounts. 
Of all the systems in operation today, none has demon- 


strated its ability to produce such a great good for such a 
great number. 


Wuart Is Prorit? 


Opponents of the American private property system main- 
tain that it causes a cost, called profit, that interferes with 
the greatest good for the greatest number. 

This argument collapses when we observe the true na- 
ture of profit. 

Profit is that part of the selling price that is used to pay 
the owners of the tools of production for the use of the tools. 

It is that and it is nothing else. 

It is a cost that can never be eliminated from any tool- 
using society for the simple reason that tools come into be- 
ing only through self-denial, and self-denial will not be 
practiced unless there is a reward. 

American corporations get their tools from the people by 
oftering them dividend paying securities, which over a long 
period of time have averaged about 342% per annum. 

Russian corporations (which are state institutions) get 
their tools by offering the Russian people interest-bearing 
bonds which promise to pay their holders varying amounts 
averaging more than 7% per annum. 

Both of these amounts are paid by the customers who buy 
the products of the corporations, which means that the cost 
of “profit” to the Russian citizen when he buys goods and 
services is about twice as great as the cost of “profit” to the 
American citizen. 


Is SELFISHNESS Bap? 


Those who believe that self-interest—a God-given instinct 
that neither laws nor tyrants have ever been able to abolish 
—works against the greatest good for the greatest number, 
need only look at America and the progress of its people to 
see the error of their ways. 

At the same time that in England improved tools were 
being destroyed by the workmen on the theory that they 
would cause technological unemployment, Americans were 
creating improved tools at a rate then unknown to the 
world. 

They were doing this for a very simple reason—they 
wanted to live better with less effort—they wanted more 
goods with less expenditure of their human energy—in short 
they were trying to get rid of the full employment that has 
plagued every backward nation since the beginning of his- 
tory. 

‘They were doing this because they lived under a system 
where they could participate in the ownership of the tools 
and benefit from the existence of those tools not only as 
tool users but as tool owners. 

The more capable members of the society, whose savings 
create the tools, were not acting in a spirit of benevolence— 
they were acting in a spirit of self-interest. 

But the system under which they worked made it im- 
possible to benefit one’s self without benefitting others. 


Wuo Exp.oirs WHomM ? 


Some of the opponents of the American private property 
system maintain that it allows the employer to exploit the 
worker. 

This is true, but not for the reasons advanced, and the 
result is good, not bad. 

Employment is what a worker has when there are cus- 
tomers willing and able to buy what the worker has pro- 
duced. 
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All employment comes from the customer: the customer 
is the employer. 

Moreover the customer is continually trying to exploit the 
worker by demanding more and better goods for less money. 

If the worker is not willing to meet the demands of the 
customer he is automatically out of work. 

This would be bad for the worker were it not for one 
fact: the worker and the customer is the same person. 

About 50 million Americans produce goods and services 
and that same 50 million buy goods and services. 

When we force ourselves, as workers, to produce more 
and better goods, we benefit ourselves as customers. 

As long as we are free to follow this disciplinary action, 
or exploitation by the customer, we are bound to produce 
the greatest good for the greatest number. 


HuMAN NATURE AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 


We cannot overlook the working of human nature in the 
drive for social justice. 

The closer a society gets to economic equality the greater 
the clamor for its fulfillment. 

India, with its handful of fabulously rich and its crawling 
mass of millions, is not under nearly as much social pressure 
as is the United States. 

The more a person is advanced, the more he demands ad- 
vancement. 

The Russian toiler doesn’t seriously hope to ever equal 
the luxury and privilege of the Commissar who directs his 
fate, but the Swedish worker does. 

In the United States the 60 cent per hour worker is less 
likely to strike for 75 than the $2.00 an hour worker is to 
strike for $2.50. 

This always has and always will be true and the only way 
to meet these demands without pricing the worker out of 
the market is to provide him with more and better tools so 
that the unit cost of what he makes will not get out of reach 
of the customer. 

Without an increase in the quantity or quality of the 
worker's tools, there can be no substantial increase in his 
income. 

THE ARITHMETIC OF PROSPERITY 


The case for the American private property system can 
be proven arithmetically as well as logically. 

This was recently re-proved by a study of the 20th Cen- 
tury Fund dealing with the effect of mechanical power 
upon the productivity of the nation. 

During the last 100 years in America, workers have be- 
come able to produce 5 times as much with % less effort. 

With the same effort—that is, the same work week—we 
can produce 7 times as much as we could in 1850. 

In dollars and cents—as pointed out by the Fund—this 
means that the amount of work that would cost one dollar 
today when done by a man’s muscles, is done for less than 
4 cents with electricity. 

That is why a worker can be paid $1.50 per hour for 
sitting on a padded stool watching a machine do his work 
for him instead of getting $1.50 per day for doing the work 
himself. 

But even though this be true—even though American 
workers get more for doing less than any other workers in 
all the world—it means nothing unless the workers are 
aware of the fact they are getting all that it is safe for them 
to get without endangering the very tools that make their 
prosperity possible. 

Today the majority of American workers believe their 
union leaders when they tell them that they are being ex- 
ploited because the case has never been presented to them 
arithmetically. 


Is BicNess BApNEsS? 


Some opponents of the American private property system 
maintain that it results in a dangerous concentration of pro- 
duction in the hands of a few large corporations. 

This seems true on superficial examination, but quickly 
shows up as a fallacy when “big business” is analyzed since 
the passage of the Sherman and Clayton Acts. 

The greatest good for the greatest number requires that 
corporations be permitted to grow up to the point where 
they can produce the best possible goods for the least pos- 
sible cost, and also requires that when this peak of efficiency 
has been passed, disciplinary pressure be applied. 

In America this pressure is automatically applied from 
two sides, the corporation’s competitors offering better 
values and the corporation’s customers seeking better values. 

There is nothing inherently wrong in concentrating the 
production of a product in a group of + or 5 corporations 
as long as genuine competition prevails. 

Unless there is collusion, conspiracy or syndicalism, big- 
ness destroys itself when it becomes badness. 

If our laws are enforced we don’t have to worry about 
bigness, because there is a point at which any business be- 
comes unmanageable, and at that point begins to grow 
smaller. 

How Asout Litre Business? 


Some opponents of the American private property system 
maintain that big business stifles small business. 

This is probably true of business that is not big enough 
to reach competitive efficiency, but this is inevitable and is 
in the spirit of the greatest good for the greatest number: 
efficiency means better goods for less money and there is no 
social justice in expecting the customer to pay sentimental 
tribute to inefficiency. 

However, this phase of the problem is relatively unim- 
portant in the American economy. 

The important fact is that in most cases big business is 
the patron saint of little business. 

About half of everything in a motor car, a refrigerator 
or a radio (and this is true of almost everything manufac- 
tured) is bought outside and incorporated into the assembled 
product. 

Most of these parts and materials are bought from little 
business. 

Almost everything made by “big business” is retailed by 
“little business” and about % of the selling price stays in 
the pockets of “little business.” 

Without the billion dollar Ford Motor Company there 
could be no $10,000 Ford Dealers. 

The only danger in big business is the danger of monopoly 
—a danger which, if it exists, is the fault of lax law en- 
forcement. 

Wuart Price DistrisuTion ? 


Opponents of the American private property system main- 
tain that the cost of distributing the production is too high 
and works against the greatest good for the greatest number. 

There is some truth in this: inasmuch as we have a volun- 
tary distribution system under which the customer must be 
persuaded to buy (instead of being forced to buy), part of 
the selling price is the cost of persuasion, or, in other words, 
advertising and selling. 

It is true that this cost could be eliminated in a system 
under which the customer was allowed no freedom of 
choice, but when it is considered that salespeople would 
still be needed for their clerical function, if for nothing 
else, and when it is considered that the cost of advertising 
is less than 3% of the selling price, there would be a small 
reward for destroying the basic freedom of a free economy 
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—the freedom of the customer to buy from whom he 
pleases, what he pleases, when he pleases and if he pleases. 

As a matter of fact, there would probably be no saving 
because business would no longer be faced with the neces- 
sity of pleasing the customer. 

While it cannot be proven, it is probable that the eff- 
ciency which is forced by the free customer results in more 
than a 3% increase in the customer’s money’s worth. 


SHouLp Joss Be GUARANTEED? 


Some opponents of the American private property system 
complain that it contains no guarantee against disemploy- 
ment. 

We know that disemployment occurs when there are not 
enough customers willing and able to buy all the goods. 

We also know that if the customer could be forced to 
buy, as is possible in the total state, that disemployment 
might be virtually eliminated. 

Here we must weigh the advantages of uninterrupted em- 
ployment (and consider the percentage of the population 
aftected by it) with the disadvantages of the total state. 

When the state guarantees employment and guarantees 
the distribution of the product, it must control the people 
in their dual role of worker and customer. 

Workers must work where they are told, when they are 
told, at the jobs selected for them, and at wages over which 
they have no control. 

Customers must buy whatever goods are produced at 
prices set by the state in the stores owned and managed by 
the state. 

The quantity and quality of production under these cir- 
cumstances could never equal that of a free economy and 
could never result in the greatest good for anyone except 
the bureaucrats in control of the economy. 


Is DISEMPLOYMENT Bap? 


Before discussing disemployment, we must know its causes. 

Workers are forced to stop working for two reasons: they 
are either producing things that the customer does not want 
or need, or they are producing things at prices that the cus- 
tomer is unable or unwilling to pay. 

In both cases the greatest good for the greatest number 
requires that the workers be forced, through disemploy- 
ment, to start producing desirable things at desirable prices. 

‘This may be an unpopular truth among those who believe 
that life can be perfect, but every honest student of human 
nature knows that without fear of disemployment men will 
not do their best. 

Disemployment, then, is one of the disciplines of a free 
economy and even though its effects are temporarily bad, 
this discipline is needed to insure the greatest good for the 
greatest number. 

One of the greatest threats to uninterrupted employment 
today is the power of organized workers to force manage- 
ment to demand prices that the customer is unwilling or un- 
able to pay. 

How long are customers going to pay $1,500 for a $1,000 
automobile, $15,000 for a $10,000 home? 

If America has another depression it will start with the 
inability of the 35 million unorganized workers to buy the 
products of the 15 million organized workers. 


IGNORANCE Is Nor BLtss 


Economic ignorance is measurable and has been measured. 

Opinion Research recently reported that 64% of the 
workers believe that the owners of business get more in 
profits than the workers get in wages. 

The fact that you know this is untrue has no bearing on 








the fact that they believe it is true and that they act on 
their beliefs—just as you would. 

In other words, they don’t believe that the system pro- 
duces the greatest good for the greatest number. 

The American Economic Foundation has spent years on 
this problem and has found the answer. 

Its very simplicity makes it somewhat unimpressive on 
first examination. 

But here it is. 

The economic ignorance of the American worker stems 
from the technical and legal accounting language in which 
corporation operations are reported. 

Much of this language was planted by the Marxists for 
the purpose of confusing the facts and bolstering the sur- 
plus product theory of Communism. 

As long as this language persists, economic ignorance will 
persist. 

And, in the words of Voltaire, men will continue to com- 
mit atrocities as long as they continue to believe in absurdi- 
ties. 

CONFUSION COMPOUNDED 


Every week dozens of corporation reports pass through 
our analytical department. 

Not one in a hundred is so prepared that a hostile labor 
union leader could not distort the true earnings. 

These reports not only do harm individually: they do 
harm collectively because the government figures, which 
become our official statistics, are based on them. 

Not long ago we reviewed a consolidated operating report 
issued by the Office of Price Administration showing that 
industrial profits during the war increased as much as 
2431% and amounted to as much as 78% of book value, 
and this report was well within the framework of conven- 
tional accounting practice. 

Most of the economic friction is caused by the misunder- 
standing of the word profits, which when divorced from its 
numerous qualfying phrases such as “before taxes,” “before 
depreciation,” “before renegotiation,” “before administra- 
tive expense,” “before selling expense,” etc., etc., etc., can 
be made to appear almost any figure the figurer desires. 

I make the following statement without reservation and 
based on 7 years study of the problem: until the true nature 
and amount of profit is established, we can never expect to 
achieve economic harmony. 

I am convinced that this will never be done with the 
present accounting language. 


Prorit Must Be EXpLaiInep 


Until we understand that profit is a cost, there is no 
chance of understanding its true nature. 

It is the most important cost in business because it is the 
red corpuscle of the life-blood of business—the tools of 
production. 

Just as wages are the cost collected from the customer on 
behalf of the worker, just as taxes are the cost collected 
from the customer on behalf of government, profit is the 
cost collected from the customer on behalf of the owners 
of the tools. 

There are many ways in which this truth can be propa- 
gated, but the best, the quickest and the cheapest way is 
through the language of industrial operating reports to the 
two groups that never before had any interest in operating 
reports—the workers and the general public. 

To them the conventional report is so much double-talk. 

They believe that reports can be misleading without be- 
ing illegal, and according to a recent survey of the Comp- 
trollership Foundation, 45% of the public do believe that 
most companies actually make more profit than they report. 
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Of all the things that can and should be done to clear up 
economic illiteracy, reform in the language of operating 
reports heads the list. 

It does no good to have a system that produces the great- 
est good for the greatest number if the majority of the 
people don’t know it. 


Tuis STATEMENT TELLS THE STORY 


VANADIUM-ALLOYS STEEL COMPANY 
LATROBE, PENNSYLVANIA 


FUNCTIONAL OPERATING STATEMENT 
jury 1, 1945 to June 30, 1946 


PER 
TOTAL WORKER 
Received from Customers for 
Goods and Services ........ $7,557,253.64 $6,971.64 
These Receipts Were Expended 
for the Following: 
Cost of Goods and Services 
Bought from Others ....... $3,104,053.20 $2,863.53 
Cost of Payments Ordered by 
Government (Taxes) ...... $ 471,887.66 $ 435.32 
Cost of Human Energy (Wages 
5 EE eer Ree $3,404,705.03 $3,140.87 


Cost of Tools Wearing Out: 
(Depreciation and Depletion 


and War Damage) ...... $ 169,054.49 $ 155.95 
Cost of Using the Tools (Profit) $ 407,553.26 $ 375.97 
E> Nie tien caked $7,557,253.64 $6,971.64 


Tools in use by company workers $8,588,847.50 $7,923.28 


A CLEAR ConsciENCE Is Not ENouGH 


A clear conscience is sometimes a dangerous thing be- 
cause it can build up a contempt for what other people 
believe. 

There is mo use deceiving ourselves: the majority of 
Americans believe that the principal beneficiaries of the 
American system are the owners of business. 


The Comptrollership Foundation furnishes the latest fig- 
ures on this subject. 

The public was asked: when a company makes a profit 
over a period of years, who do you think benefits most? 

68% said the owners and the stockholders. 

These people are not hostile to business. 

They support the American private property system in 
spite of the fact that they believe that the owners receive 
the greatest good. 

Think what they would do if they knew that payroll is 
always about ten times as much as dividends! 

They support the system because they recognize the right 
of the individual to have and to hold what he has earned. 

Think of the support they would give the system were 
they to know that private property is the primary benefactor 
of those who have no property! 


A Wortp ProsLeM 


The importance of establishing the private property sys- 
tem of competitive enterprise as the great provider of the 
greatest good for the greatest number is not limited to the 
United States. 

Most of the discord in the world today is caused by differ- 
ences of opinion on this subject. 

The fact that America cannot seem to make up its mind 
as to its own way of life is probably the most dangerous of 
all the influences affecting world relations today. 

We cannot expect others to follow when we are running 
in circles. 

The world must follow either Russia or America. 

The English experiment in Socialism is only a transition 
that must end either in a private property system or in a 
total state. 

All of Europe is bewildered by the conflicting ideological 
pressures that have filled the vacuum left by the war. 

If America fails to assume ideological leadership at this 
critical juncture in world history, the future will indeed be 
dismal. 

Instead of the greatest good for the greatest number, we 
will have the greatest power and special privilege for the 
smallest number. 


American Opportunity 


HOW TO SELL AMERICA TO AMERICANS 


By DR. HENRY C. LINK, Vice President, Psychological Corporation, New York City 
Delivered before the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C., April 29, 1947 


we found that many of the townspeople were displeased 

with a certain plant because of the smoke nuisance. As 
a matter of fact, this plant, within the past five years, had 
spent enormous sums to reduce the soot content of its smoke 
by over 70 per cent. People were simply not aware of this 
great improvement. This survey finding illustrates the sit- 
uation regarding free enterprise and the American system 
generally. People have become more and more conscious of 
its faults and less and less conscious of its merits. 

No less a person than Dr. Conant, president of Harvard 
University, recently gave broad expression to this situation. 
Speaking at the conference of the New England Council 
last November, he said: “It is my contention that the social 
structure of the American nation is unique; it is something 


[: one of our community and plant surveys last year 


the world has never seen before.”” Then, observing that he 
had found many well-educated foreigners unable to under- 
stand the unique structure of the American system, he said: 
“But do we understand it ourselves? Do we realize how 
important it is for our future to nourish those elements of 
strength in our chaotic democracy which, like tap-roots, 
reach back into our history?” 

Some people claim that the Americans are already so 
completely sold on America that it is foolish to speak of 
selling it to them again. ‘To be sure, they are sold on her 
comforts, but they are mot sold on the principles, the tap- 
roots, which make those comforts possible. “The real Amer- 
ica lies not in her present wealth, her present luxuries, but 
in the system which produced them. It is not nearly so 
important for Americans to know that one in every four 
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has a telephone as compared with one in every 125 in Rus- 
sia, as to know the reasons why. 

‘Today we find many Americans not only unconscious of 
the foundations of the American system but even believing 
certain things which are definitely untrue and accepting 
certain principles which are definitely un-American, Our 
nationwide surveys and those of other research organiza- 
tions have revealed highly erroneous beliefs in respect to 
waves and profits, advertising, the advantages of govern- 
ment control of business, of government grade labelling 
and in other areas. “These areas of misunderstanding have 
heen intensively studied by the Public Relations Committee 
of the Association of National Advertisers, by the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, and by your own Com- 
mittee. “They are the very basis of the program to be dis- 
cussed with you today. Let me illustrate by mentioning 
just one of them. 


In our May 1946 Barometer we asked a cross-section of 
5,000 people this question: “If the Government owned and 
managed industries, would you get more or less for your 
money than you do now?” The results were: 


College 


Gen. Pop Students Gen. Pop. 


Oct. "45 Oct. "45 May ‘46 
43% 63% 33% Said they would get as much or 
more under government own- 
ership. 
38% 26% 35% Said they would get less under 
government ownership. 
19% 11% 32% Were uncertain. 


When asked why they could get more under government 
ownership, the two principal reasons given were “Govern- 
men ownership would eliminate profits,” and “Would elimi- 
nate unnecessary advertising.” In short, many milllions of 
Americans believe that Socialism or State Capitalism would 
be more efficient than the American system of private capi- 
talism. 

Where do people get these beliefs and how can they be 
dealt with? One of the popular answers in recent years 
has been that they grow out of the failures of free enter- 
prise and can be dealt with only by improving that system. 
As one writer put it, quite typically, “If we are afraid of 
Communism in this country, let us work to make our own 
system better. Then standards of honest comparison will 
leave little doubt as to the relative merits of each.” 

What have we been doing for 300 years, if not improv- 
ing that system? While still not perfect, there is today 
little or no comparison between the American system of 
private capitalism and any socialist or communist system in 
the world. As Dr. Conant said, the American system is 
unique. Never in all history have the great masses of a 
nation achieved so high a level of economic equality and 
treedom. As compared with the common man in Europe, 
Russia, China and in fact most of the world, the common 
man in America, even the man on unemployment relief, is 
a bloated plutocrat. Therefore, to say that the way to stop 
Communism or Socialism is to improve our present system 
is not only naive, it is sheer nonsense. The one point at 
which Socialism and Communism has excelled Americanism, 
with all its faults, is in its promises, its propaganda, its 
missionary zeal, its education. We Americans have prac- 
tically stopped indoctrinating the youth of America in those 
principles which made America unique, and which include 
the six principles described in your program (such as the 
freedom to earn wages and profits, the freedom to acquire 
and own property, free competition, a government which 


polices freedom instead of destroying it, and the basic moral 
concept of the dignity of the individual. ) 

No, it is not in the economic or material realm that 
American capitalism has failed—even including its depres- 
sions—but in the realm of ideas, in the educational realm. 
It has almost completely failed to develop its own ideology. 
It has distributed wealth but not the principles and morals 
which made that wealth possible. It has educated people 
in slogans about its products such as “Ask the man who 
owns one,” “When better cars are built Buick will build 
them,” but it has not educated the public in the moral sig- 
nificance of such slogans and trade-marks. Its surplus 
wealth supports the largest, I will not say the greatest, edu- 
cational system in history but its lack of an adequate ideol- 
ogy encourages that system to turn out more and. more 
Socialists and Communists who would destroy the very 
system which made their education possible. That is one 
reason why I have described the American educational sys- 
tem in some of my writings as “the most elaborate plan ever 
conceived for obscuring and even denying the elementary 
facts of life.” But let us not blame the educators, let us 
blame ourselves, because while we have supported education 
with our dollars we have neglected to guide it with our 
principles (again including the six in your program). 

That is why the program being put before you today is 
of such decisive importance. It is a program of ideas rather 
than of dollars and cents. It does not provide a simple little 
formula or advertising campaign or easy and quick solution 
at so many dollars per member. Rather, it suggests a 
framework within which this great task must be accom- 
plished. It calls for an educational effort beginning at the 
very source, the individual company or community itself. 
It places responsibility where it belongs, with the local 
Chambers, the local businessmen, the local employees. It is 
by no means perfect or complete—you would have good 
reason to suspect it at this stage if it claimed too much. 
Nevertheless, in my opinion, it is a major intellectual 
achievement by many of the best minds in the country in 
the direction of establishing a workable ideology for free 
enterprise. 

The Chamber of Commerce is especially well suited to 
aid in the execution of this program. First, because the 
Chamber is essentially a grass-roots organization which 
reaches into the very communities where this job can be 
most effectively done. Second, the public is favorably dis- 
posed toward the Chamber of Commerce. Last year we 
made a nation-wide survey of people’s feelings toward the 
Chamber of Commerce, the American Legion, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the American Federation of 
Labor and the C.I1.0. We found the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the American Legion well at the head of the list. 
Sixty-five per cent thought well of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, and 26 per cent who thought well of 
the C.1.0. The good will which you already have is an 
excellent foundation for your further efforts to educate the 
public. 

The details of this program will be described to you more 
fully by others. It is my purpose here to concentrate on a 
few practical suggestions, or ‘‘do’s’’ and “don’t’s” in con- 
nection with this program. These suggestions grow out 
of a series of experiments we have been making in what we 
call “The Techniques of Communicating Ideas” as con- 
trasted with products. As you well know, some of the na- 
tion’s leading companies have been conducting large educa- 
tional and advertising campaigns in defense of free enter- 
prise. Our experiments in “Communicating Ideas” were 
supported by ten of these companies and included many 
tests with national and local advertising campaigns, tests of 
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articles in plant or employee magazines, tests of financial 
statements or advertisements, and tests of pamphlets and 
booklets. I shall not bore you here with the details of 
these tests except to say they were tests of three main points: 
(1) was the material interesting enough to be read; (2) if 
read, was it understood; (3) if understood, did it have the 
desired effect ? 

Some of the materials tested we found excellent on all 
these points, but much, far too much, we found neither 
readable nor understandable. Sometimes it even influ- 
enced people to believe the exact opposite of what was in- 
tended. In general, it was quite obvious that industry was 
not nearly as good in selling the principles of free enterprise 
as it was in selling its products. As we analyzed our results, 
these are a few of the practical conclusions to emerge. 

First, many advertisements, booklets and employee pub- 
lications are written far above the educational level of the 
people addressed. In a recent labor dispute the president 
of the company wrote a letter to all the employees. When 
we analyzed that letter we found it to be written on an 
eleventh grade reading level so that only about 20 per cent 
of his employees could readily grasp its meaning. The 
letter was rewritten so that it would be readable to at least 
90 per cent of the employees. Nowadays many high school 
and college graduates can write and talk with great fluency, 
but the ability to write in simple, elementary style is prob- 
ably rarer than it was in the time of Abraham Lincoln. 
Much has been said in recent years about the importance 
of increasing one’s vocabulary. The real problem for many 
executives is to shrink their vocabularies so that they can 
eschew verbose and esoteric or exoteric philosaphical multi- 
plicities and sedulously avoid all tautological and polysyl- 
labical profundities. In short, so that they can speak sim- 
ply, clearly and without double-talk. 

Second, giving people the correct facts will not neces- 
sarily correct their misunderstandings. The correct facts 
are important, to be sure, but even more important is the 
manner of their presentation. People are being bombarded 
these days with facts about the extensive research which 
companies are doing, their new product developments, their 
financial statements, etc. It seems as though the academic 
disease which has blighted much education has now invaded 
industry. The disease I refer to is the theory that facts 
are the cure-all for personal and social problems. Sex, for 
example, is a source of many problems. Therefore, say 
these teachers, if we educate people in the facts of sex, 
many of these problems will be automatically solved. Con- 
sequently, we have provided the facts of sex, via the schools, 
the magazines and many other media. No nation in his- 
tory has been as well educated in the facts of sex as has 
ours. What are the results? 

The highest rate of social disease, the highest rate of sex 
crimes, of juvenile delinquency involving sex, the highest 
divorce rate and the lowest birth rate in our recorded history. 

The belief that if children or even adults are given the 
unbiased facts, covering both sides of an argument, they 
will then make the correct decisions, is one of the fatuous 
fallacies of our time. The simple truth is that facts with- 
out elementary morals and principles, are likely to create 
confusion rather than understanding. This was sound psy- 
chology in the time of Aristotle and it is sound psychology 


today. People are people, not automatic calculating ma- 
chines. They have hearts as well as minds, passions as well 
as brains. 


Even when they do read one of the many pam- 
phlets, ads or booklets thrust upon them, they interpret the 
facts in terms of their emotional attitudes and moral stand- 
ards. 


Therefore, to present the cold facts is not enough. They 





must be presented as warm facts with a strong emotional 
appeal. The facts about sex are at least interesting, which 
is more than can be said of many of the facts about indus- 
try and free enterprise. The most interesting of all facts 
to the president of a company is his financial statement. Its 
details are more than cold facts to him. They are his life 
blood! To the great majority of people, all financial state- 
ments are a deadly bore, no matter how they are dolled up 
with pictures and charts that are supposed to make them 
easy to read. The point at which such facts may become 
important, aside from the stockholders, is among the em- 
ployees of a particular company. Even there the mere 
presentation of the facts is not enough, the employees must 
be led to absorb and understand them. A personal presenta- 
tion of earnings and expenses by an officer of the company 
may be one effective method. Another is to offer cash prizes 
to the employees, their wives, and especially their school 
children, for the best fifty-word essay on What one figure 
in this financial statement means most to me and why? The 
company officers, who know the problem, would naturally 
be the judges of the essays chosen and published. 

Therefore, we say, emotional appeals should be used 
even if this means a decrease in the number of facts which 
can be presented. Do you remember the prize contests of 
Old Gold, and many other products? A hundred thou- 
sand dollars in prizes, fifty thousand, ten—for the best 25- 
word description of the product? ‘This represents an eftec- 
tive use of an incentive or emotional appeal. On a modest 
scale it could be used by local companies and Chambers to 
good advantage in selling the facts and principles of the 
American System. Our experiments in the “Techniques of 
Communicating Ideas” show that much of the present ma- 
terial is too factual, too pedantic, too preachy. Instead of 
preaching to the public about free enterprise, why not stim- 
ulate it to preach to itself? 

You have probably heard the statement that “If we put 
as much thought and ingenuity into selling free enterprise 
as we have put into selling products, we would succeed much 
more quickly.”” Most of us would agree with this. When 
we examine the reasons for our great success in selling 
goods or material things as against spiritual values, what 
do we find? We find besides the extensive use of prize 
contests, other powerful emotional appeals, For example, 
“Always a bridesmaid, never a bride.”” What should that 
mean to free enterprise advertising? How about ‘Always 
a duespayer, never a boss”? Or, “Always a Yes Man, never 
on his own,” referring to the man who always runs with 
the gang, the crowd, the mob, instead of acting independ- 
ently. And again, “The man who never took a chance,” 
referring to the person who relied on social security and 
government aid instead of striking out for himself. These 
and many other ideas could be used to give an emotional 
impact to the concept of free enterprise. 

Is it not apparent now that our discussions of free enter- 
prise in recent years have been entirely too factual, too sta- 
tistical, too self-centered? Therefore, it is not surprising 
that research men should have found that the term “free 
enterprise’ meant very little to the general public. In a 
study we made in 1942 we found that the terms “free en- 
terprise,”” “capitalism,” “competitive business,” “independ- 
ent industry,” were little understood or had little appeal 
to the average man. However, we continued this research 
and in an intensive series of experiments during 1945 dis- 
covered that “free enterprise” and “Americanism” meant 
much the same to people. But, whereas “free enterprise” 
had no emotional impact, “Americanism” had a terrific 
emotional impact. With the help of some of the nation’s 
leading historians, we developed a series of questions on 
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basic American issues, such as unionism and the closed shop, 
government ownership and paternalism, the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth, socialized medicine, advertising, salary 
restrictions, public education. These questions were then 
tested on fifty historians in fifty colleges. We have now 
made two nation-wide surveys, one last fall and one this 
spring, the results of which have been or will be released 
under the heading ““What Is Good and Bad Americanism.” 

We found that 82 per cent of the urban population be- 
lieve that the right to organize into unions is good Ameri- 
canism, but three out of four considered the closed shop as 
bad Americanism. Even among union members, it was 
almost two to one. The $25,000 limitation on salaries is 
considered un-American by about three out of four, and 
government ownership of industries by 69 per cent. Private 
capitalism and the profit system is considered good American- 
ism by more than four out of five. In answer to the question: 


“Which do you think is better Americanism: 


(a) Every man would accept the responsibility for 
getting his own job and a living; or 

(b) The government should see to it that every man 
has a job and a living?” 

Seventy-six per cent said that the former was better Amer- 
icanism. Even in the lowest income group, the ratio was 
almost two to one in favor of self-reliance. “This question 
goes to the very root of Americanism, with its emphasis 
on self-reliance rather than government-reliance, and its 
emphasis on government as something to be supported by 
the people, and not something to support the people. 

Even these specific results are not so important as the 
reports by our interviewers that the subject of American- 
ism was one about which people become excited. We have 
never studied a field which aroused such interest in prac- 
tically every respondent, from the very top to the very 
bottom of the socio-economic scale. 

Obviously, free enterprise is far more than a statistical 
or bookkeeping formula, is far more than a matter of dol- 
lars and cents, of profits, capital and reserves. It is some- 
thing as broad as Americanism itself and therefore it should 
not be surprising that the general public, with almost in- 
stinctive certainty, responds much more powerfully to the 
term “Americanism” and its economic implications than it 
does to the term “free enterprise.” 

Therefore, one of the soundest ways of selling free enter- 
prise to the public, in our opinion, is to help people crystal- 
lize their present feelings about good and bad Americanism. 
Having found out, through surveys of this kind, what small 
but representative cross-sections of the public consider good 
and bad Americanism, it then becomes possible to tell the 
entire nation what these beliefs are. This would not mean 
selling so much as confirming or crystallizing beliefs already 
inherent and ready to be confirmed. Instead of trying to sell 
people something that they do not want or believe, it would 
merely be reminding them of something they already believe 
or are glad to have brought from their subconscious thinking 
into their conscious thinking. 

Because of this situation, the choice of the term 
can Opportunity” as the central theme of the program to be 
submitted to you here, is most appropriate. The term, 
“American Opportunity,” expresses the very essence of Amer- 
icanism, which is to provide opportunity not merely for big 
business or even little business, but for every individual re- 
gardless of race, class or present status. America has offered 
and today offers, more opportunity to every individual, 
regardless of race or creed, than any other nation, either 
today or any time in history. Those opportunities are made 


““Ameri- 


possible by the basic principles or ideals which make the social 
structure of America the unique system it is. 

One of the most dramatic and powerful emotional appeals 
in driving home the full meaning of American Opportunity 
is to point out individuals or families who have made use 
of that opportunity. One of the outstanding editorial feats 
of our time is the Ladies’ Home Journal series on typical 
American families. Each month the Journal describes one 
of these families, how they live, what they earn, how they 
spend it, how they grow. All kinds of families are described, 
from wage workers to company owners, from the highly edu- 
cated to those where the parents have little education. 

These families exist in every city and every town, and 
there is no reason why the local Chambers or associations 
cannot from time to time select individuals or families who 
represent the fruits of American opportunity. I feel strongly 
on this subject, because my own family is so deeply indebted 
to American Opportunity. My parents came to this country 
as almost penniless immigrants when they were about 25 
years old. My father went to work in a planing mill, ten 
hours a day, six days a week, $12.00 a week. At night he 
studied English and mechanical drawing in the free public 
schools and after about twelve years became a foreman. 
There were six children and, as I have learned in recent 
years, we were distinctly of the “under-privileged third.” 
Fortunately we did not know it then. We were taught, at 
home and in school, that America was the land of oppor- 
tunity for those who had the ambition and the self-reliance 
to make use of it. Our privileges included a free grade 
school and high school education. With help from home, 
part-time work and a few scholarships from capitalistic col- 
leges, we were even able to get college degrees and one of 
us a Ph.D. 

What happened in our family was not unique. It hap- 
pened among our neighbors, our friends, in the large German 
population, among the Poles, the Italians, the Irish, not to 
mention the Native Americans. In fact, this process has be- 
come so general among Americans that we no longer appre- 
ciate it. Therefore, if communities all over the country were 
to select, periodically, concrete cases of families who had 
made use of their American opportunities, who had improved 
their position, purchased their own home, started their own 
business, assumed responsibility in the community, and were 
to extend public recognition to such families, the apprecia- 
tion of American Opportunity would be rapidly increased. 
Naturally, these selections would have to be made according 
to certain specifications, so that they would illustrate clearly 
the basic principles which make American Opportunity pos- 
sible. There is here an educational opportunity which goes 
far beyond that yet done by the Ladies’ Home Journal series. 

But in this connection we must demonstrate again, and 
again, and again, that the essence of American Opportunity 
lies not in its material wealth but in its spiritual heritage, 
not in its automobiles, refrigerators, washing machines and 
radios, but in its moral principles and ideals. 

Every coin of the realm still bears the slogan “In God we 
trust.”” What does it, or rather, what did it mean? It meant 
that we put certain spiritual values above dollars and cents. 
It meant that we put God’s moral order above any economic 
order. 

Today, when anyone talks about spiritual or moral values, 
people tend to shy off, as from someone impractical or even 
slightly unbalanced. And yet, if our thinking about Amer- 
icanism is not superficial, we are bound to end up with the 
Ten Commandments. How far could free enterprise have 
gone without the Commandments, Thou shalt not steal, 
Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not bear false witness ? 
These moral laws are the very foundations of American 
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Opportunity and the dignity of the individual. That is why 
Communism has to get rid of religion and its morals, because 
they are the bulwark of individual freedom and opportunity. 
Socialism, including so-called Christian socialism, cannot even 
get started until it steals the property and freedom of its 
citizens, of course by legal means or by the democratic vote 
if possible. 

There are many liberals today who believe that if the 
majority votes to rob the minority it is perfectly moral. 
Their slogan is that prize piece of double-talk, “Human 
rights are more important than property rights.” 

No, it is not Russian Communism that constitutes the 
great threat to America, but the moral decay of Americans 
themselves. Increasingly, we Americans, regardless of class, 
have repudiated the moral heritage which made America pos- 
sible. In this very Capitol, the highest court in the land, in 
a series of decisions, has declared that: 

Stealing is legal when committed by certain labor unions, 
that violence is legal when committed by labor unions; that 
bearing false witness is legal when committed by labor unions. 
In short, this Court has declared that the moral law is illegal. 
No wonder that the respect for the law generally has been 
so extensively undermined throughout this country. No won- 
der that the opportunities of Americans are being progres- 
sively restricted by organized coercion and by violence to 
persons and property. 

Industry, above all, has paid so much attention to the 
laws of physical science, the laws of matter, and so little to 
the laws of ethics, the laws of human relations, that we have 
fallen far behind in the race against socialist and communist 
materialism. In my recent book, “The Rediscovery of 
Morals,” I have tried to describe this situation and to rein- 
terpret the moral foundations of the American Creed. 

Today, according to our surveys, the public is unusually 
receptive to the statements of business executives. However, 
there is little hope in talking to the workers about profits, 
wages, competition, free markets and private property, unless 


we are willing to defend the moral and statutory laws which 
make them possible. Businessmen who have compromised or 
evaded legal processes in connection with government suits 
and labor troubles, in the name of expediency, have not been 
good friends of American Opportunity. 

During the strikes a year ago, we were making surveys 
including this question: “Do you think that company exe- 
cutives should or should not negotiate with the unions while 
pickets are preventing the company officers and office workers 
from entering their plants?” This was the condition in sev- 
eral cities and a substantial majority of the citizens inter- 
viewed answered NO, they should not negotiate. Those busi- 
nessmen who made an issue of their legal rights and those 
of their non-striking employees were shoring up the very 
foundations of American Opportunity. In the days ahead, 
and regardless of new laws, these issues will probably be 
tested again and again, and each test is potentially as good 
or better than an expensive advertising campaign. Business- 
men simply cannot afford to sacrifice the basic freedoms of 
their workers no matter what the temporary effect on their 
profits. 

We seem to have gotten away from education but, as we 
have tried to point out, education in the facts of American 
Opportunity, if not founded on the moral principles of 
American Opportunity, is bound to fail. The most impor- 
tant factor in the success of your program is a more search- 
ing reappraisal of the basic morals which have made the 
success of America possible. If we are not to smother what 
remains of free America in a plethora of verbiage and propa- 
ganda, we must concentrate on basic principles. Great prin- 
ciples make many words unnecessary and action based on 
these principles makes fewer words count. 

Your committee and your officials, together with the off- 
cials of the cooperating associations, are to be congratulated 
for having taken such a long step forward in the formulating 
of these principles. May I wish you all kinds of success in 
the great task ahead of you. 


“Freedom or Regimentation” 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE ACT 


By L. M. EVANS, President, Elliott & Evans, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


Delivered at the Tenth Anniversary National Membership Meeting of the 
National Small Business Men’s Association, Detroit, Mich., May 15, 1947 


I AM complimented to be asked to appear on your pro- 
gram and it is a real pleasure to have the opportunity 
to discuss with you defending our freedoms. 

First, I shall tell you briefly what is proposed in H. R. 
2232 known as the Fair Employment Practice Act and ask 
you to get a copy of the bill and read it for yourself; 

Second, the causes which bring about such un-American 
thinking ; 

Third, evidence that this country is what it is because 
its founders intended it to be free and to remain free and 
that its magnificent success is because of its freedom; and 

Fourth, protecting our freedom. 


(OUTLINE oF CoNnTENTs oF H. R. 2232) 


First, as we see it, this bill would make it a crime to 
inquire into the creed of a person or applicant for employ- 
ment. Now, it happens that there are a vast number of 
employers in our great country of many different creeds, 
and those employers think that such beliefs on the part 


of an employee are important in measuring such person’s 
character. 

Now, what is creed? I looked it up in a dictionary 
yesterday, and it states, “that which is believed; belief or 
opinion in any matter; principle of action or doctrine.” 

Second, we oppose this legislation because—the charge 
of “unfair employment practices” is easy to make and dif- 
ficult to disprove because it involves a state of mind. The 
bill provides no criteria for the determination of such charge. 

Mr. Webster in his dictionary says that discrimination 
is “power of penetration; faculty of discerning; acute judg- 
ment and caution.” Once those things were supposed to 
be virtues, but under these proposed bills they would become 
crimes. You could not exercise the faculty of discernment. 
You could not show acuteness, and apparently, you could 
not exercise caution. 

Third, it seems to us that the success of any business 
depends largely on the proper selection of employees and 
the relationship between employer and employees. To seek 
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to further regiment this delicate relationship by law is 
hound to result in great injustices, inefficiencies and mis- 
understandings. In these bills there are rather arbitrary 
meanings assigned to ordinary words. 

Who exercises discrimination? Why, we all do, gentle- 
men! All of our lives and every day! We discriminate 
in the choice of our associates; we discriminate in what we 
say or do not say; we discriminate in politics—and by that 
we mean selection and judgment. The Federal govern- 
ment discriminates against Asiastics in immigration quotas; 
and in the Federal Civil Service when it comes to selecting 
people from various areas of our country. In other words, 
it seems to us that these measures would, in effect, make 
crimes those things which formerly were considered virtues. 

Fourth, it seems to us that these proposals would delegate 
tremendous judicial powers to a government bureau whose 
decisions and orders would be practically supreme. 

Fifth, it seems to us that these proposals follow the 
rather age-old fallacy that customs and habits of people can 
he changed by statute. You are ail familiar, and history 
is replete, with instances where such laws sponsored by 
minority groups have created far greater evils than the 
evils sought to be eradicated. We must not repeat in the 
field of social legislation the mistakes that occurred in our 
experiment with prohibition. 

In Europe over many, many centuries, there have been 
hitter wars and fierce wars fought by minorities who wished 
to retain their identity as minorities. For example, look 
it the Balkan States. But, one of the things that has made 
America great has been our process of assimilation. All but 
i few of us have to look back only a few years to find 
Fnylish, Dutch, Swedish or other ancestors. ‘The opera- 
tion of FEPC would certainly make all persons acutely 
conscious of “what is the race; what is the creed; what is 
the national origin” of his neighbor, his colleague, his em- 
plover, his employee, or his candidate. 

What is discrimination? How is it proven? Most of 
us in business are familiar and have had practical operating 
and day-to-day experience with the administration of the 
National Labor Relations Act, or the Wagner Act. In 
some respects the proposal before us, as to what might be 
or not be discrimination when actually administered by a 
Commission, resembles the administration of the Wagner 
\ct. What happens there? Under the Wagner Act a per- 
son may say, ““My employer discriminated against me because 
of my union affiliation.” The employer says, “I did not”. 
It goes to trial before a hearing officer. Then we have one 
who ‘says he did and one who says he didn’t, etc. The 
hearing officer is a government officer and he must make a 
decision, so he looks into the background. What has this 
employer said? Has he appeared and made public utter- 
ances Which might reflect a pattern of discrimination? Based 
largely upon such procedures is a decision reached. 

On the other hand, how do you prove an actual case of 
discrimination, and what is more important, how do you 
disprove it? An employer must disprove that he discrimi- 
nated. Of course, an employer may have what he calls 
“token hiring’. That in itself is not evidence that he did 
not discriminate, so unfortunately, and I repeat, unfortu- 
nately, the New York Commission, which has been cited 
as a marvelous example, finds itself in a dilemma trying 
to set up statistical criteria or some precise factors by which 
it can administer the law. It must resort to this ratio of 
work force to population, which in itself is held to be 
discriminatory. 

Of course, we do find certain things, certain cases which 
are imponderables. ‘Take for example, the Chinese restau- 
rant where “atmosphere” is what the business has to mer- 





chandise and sell. I, obviously, would not be hired, I don’t 
think. (I’m not a very good waiter.) I don’t think that 
I would lend anything to the atmosphere of a Chinese res- 
taurant, but under the New York law—an advertisement 
will appear in the New York paper, “WAITERS wanted; 
good wages; short hours; uniforms furnished.” That is 
the type of ad that appeals to me, but if I apply at this 
Chinese restaurant I do not get the job because I certainly 
would not contribute to the atmosphere, which is in effect 
what the man has to merchandise in his place of business. 
They have had, under these so-called “atmosphere cases” 
numerous complaints filed in New York. Gentlemen, in 
all fairness, I don’t believe any group of men endowed even 
with super-judgment, could ever decide those cases. ‘Those 
are imponderables. But, there is a very good answer— 


‘those are put “in the icebox” and as far as I know, they 


will stay there forever! 

It will be noted that this Bill would set up by law an- 
other immunity, without benefit of Constitutional Amend- 
ment, and would place in the hands of an appointive Com- 
mission the power to define the legislative boundaries of 
that immunity. Furthermore, it would extend the powers 
of the Commission to include authority over every State, 
city, village, public school, State college, or other govern- 
ment-created body. 


A. 


The bill would delegate tremendous legislative and judi- 
cial powers to a Government bureau whose decisions and 
orders would be supreme. 


B. 


The measure would set up a colossal peacetime bureau- 
cracy. It would authorize the indiscriminate employment 
of employees and agents without limitation as to number. 


C. 


The bill is a departure from the traditional American 
system of free enterprise with respect to the right that has 
always been enjoyed by employers to use their own sound 
judgment and discretion in selecting layal and capable 
employees. 


D. 


The bill, if enacted, is extremely unfair to the Negro 
race in America, for whose alleged benefits it is designed. 


E. 


The proposal, if enacted, would set the stage for a new 
era of racketeering and blackmailing in America. It would 
result in thousands of lawsuits being filed by troublemakers 
and professional agitators. 

Such totalitarian laws are being proposed today because 
our national leaders for the past decade have been playing 
with fire for selfish reasons. It is unthinkable that we 
should have legislators who are so eager for votes that they 
would sponsor legislation which defeats the purpose for 
which it is supposedly introduced. Some of our legislators 
seem to think (for political reasons) that a law, a restric- 
tive law which reeks of totalitarianism, imposed upon ap- 
proximately one hundred forty millions of Americans is 
the answer to the problems of our minority groups. 

The facts are simple. If America is to become stronger 
and our minority groups are to be given their rightful 
privileges, education, understanding, tolerance and freedom 
will bring it about—not regimentation. The success of our 
form of government is dependent upon a well-informed and 
active electorate. Education and the dissemination of accur- 
ate and impartial information is the basis of understanding 
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and tolerance. The American people have already rebelled 
against regimentation and unfair laws. Examples of such 
rebellion are those against the 18th amendment, N.R.A., 
O.P.A. and the Wagner Act. 

History tells us that millions of lives have been sacrificed 
to defend freedom. This being true, isn’t it worth every 
effort we can make to see that everyone knows what free- 
dom means and what it has meant to our people? The 
only reason under God’s heaven that any foreign ism can 
be sold to any person in this land of ours is because we 
have not presented our product to our people and given 
them the facts. Imagine having the greatest product in 
the world to sell—a product so good that major countries 
find it necessary to hide it from their people for “fear” of 
the results and due to that fear they send trained “‘salesmen”’ 
into our country for the purpose of destroying the product 
from within because they know that is the only way free- 
dom can be destroyed. These salesmen try to sell their 
country and their way of life to our people. Why haven't 
we sold our country and our way of life to the world? 
We are permitted to do so in some countries but not in 
others. Let us ask ourselves a few questions: Do we 
have a product worth selling? Is our product constructed 
of good material? Does it have a good reputation? Has 
it lived up to its reputation? Is it a product of good design 
and of rare beauty? Is it priced right? Can we outsell 
our competitors? Do we have the will to outsell them? 
The selling price is freedom. What is freedom worth? 
What is it worth to you? 

The battle line is drawn—stateism against freedom; dic- 
tatorship against democracy; communism against American- 
ism; paganism against Christianity. Are we ready for the 
battle? Do we know our sales story? Are we willing and 
eager to sell the story of our freedom and country to all 
our people? It is a sad state of affairs when one’s great- 
ness spreads to all corners of the earth and is ignored at 
its birth place. Can that be true of America? What do 
you think? The battle reaches all around the world and 
all the world’s people are either on the side of freedom 
or totalitarianism. 


The same enemy under many names has defeated free 
men since the earliest conception of individual freedom. 
Again and again the forces of darkness, reaction, and pagan- 
ism have prevailed because free men have never, for any 
considerable time, been willing to pay the price of staying 
free. That must not happen in America. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty and freedom. 
The soft generations which succeed the founders of free 
nations do not practice vigilance. A very small part of 
the world’s people has ever been free and unfortunately 
those who have been free have been deprived of their heri- 
tage—not by the enemy’s superior strength but through 
their own weaknesses. Long ago Daniel Webster said, 
“God grants freedom only to those who love it and are 
always ready to guard and defend it.” 

The men who founded this nation were students of his- 
tory. They knew that earlier nations of free men had not 
long survived and they knew why. They knew that inter- 
nal disabilities caused the death of freedom and fearing 
internal disintegration above all other hazards, they designed 
not a democracy but a republic. Are you fully aware of 
the implications of that fact? They created three distinct 
branches of government, carefully designed to exercise re- 
straints one upon the other. They visualized strong state 
governments and a federal government of very limited 
powers believing that “That government is best which 
governs least.” 

The founders designed our institutions to save us from 
ourselves, knowing that we could resist external aggression 
to the degree that we developed internal strength. ‘Today 
as never before, we as a nation must rebuild and strengthen 
our nation from within. ‘To fail means destruction. 

Let us analyze our progress to see if we need restrictive 
laws: With a government so carefully designed to foster 
individual freedom, a government in which the state was 
not our master but our instrument, a government in which 
the managers of the state were not our rulers but our 
servants, the nation grew and prospered amazingly. This 
remarkable growth and prosperity are directly traceable to 
the design for living so carefully wrought by the nation’s 
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founders. That the people of the United States have 
achieved the world’s highest and most widely distributed 
material living standard will be accepted by this audience 
as a statement of obvious fact. In less than one hundred 
years our plant investment per worker has increased from 
approximately $200 to $6,000 and annual wages have in- 
creased from approximately $248 per worker to $1,130. 
While annual wages increased more than four and one-half 
times, hours worked per week were reduced approximately 
forty per cent. Did a restrictive law do that? No, but 
American inventive genius, untrammelled and stimulated by 
compelling incentives, developed an ever-increasing wealth 
of new desirable products and constantly improved tech- 
niques of production. The limited physical power of human 
beings was augmented and multiplied by mechanical power. 
Surplusses of profits provided greatly increased investments 
in tools and facilities which made it possible for effectively 
organized and supervised groups of men and women to 
attain maximum effectiveness in production. Rich benefits 
have flowed from this process to all of our varied social 
groups. ‘The process has been so effective that free Ameri- 
cans are the most envied people of the world. All lands 
are attempting to emulate our productive efficiency but they 
fail to understand the vital importance of freedom and in- 
centive which is our American heritage. 

As salesmen let us stress the fact that these conditions 
are not accidental. Neither are they traceable solely to our 
wealth of natural resources or to unassisted Providence. 
The facts are that a well-defined evolutionary pattern is 
clearly apparent as we examine the philosophy upon which 
our republic was founded and as we review the industrial 
history of the United States which grew out of that philo- 
sophical background. 

The republic developed from a philosophy which con- 
templated maximum individual freedom from restrictive 
influences. The environment and incentive which were 
engendered and maintained under that freedom brought 
about the most highly productive cooperation among the 
various elements in our social and economic structure. An 
ingenious, energetic, free people have developed a remark- 


able but essentially simple economic formula under which 
productive efficiency has astounded the world. 

What a product to sell—America, her greatness, her gen- 
erosity—all because of her freedom. We must outsell the 
selfish, suicidal, shortsighted politician who thinks of serv- 
ing political blocs and alien philosophies and supports laws 
to restrict our freedoms. An unjust law is a nail in the 
cross of freedom. Congress at this very moment is desper- 
ately trying to delete laws which the people have rebelled 
against. Why? Because they suppressed freedom and were 
not for the good of all of the people. 

And what can we do to protect our freedom? 

Here assembled is a group which is truly representative 
of the best American citizenship. You and your families 
are the heart and brain of freedom. A deep-seated, well- 
balanced understanding and love of our American institu- 
tions is a part of each of you. Your ability to organize 
and to act effectively is beyond challenge. The only ques- 
tions to be answered are related not to your ability, but to 
your will to act. 

Nothing will be accomplished by talking to ourselves. 
This fine seminar and all of the speakers who are brought 
before it will accomplish exactly nothing unless it is fol- 
lowed by effective action. 

Our national faults simply are the multiplied reflection 
of our individual weaknesses, indifferences and complacency. 
If our local communities and our states are not well-gov- 
erned, our nation cannot be. In this republic we, the 
people, have all sovereignty. Therefore, all power of reform 
and regeneration, like charity, must begin at home. We 
must replace fear with faith in ourselves and our country. 

Understanding ourselves, understanding our government, 
and our freedom are the great needs of our generation. Our 
heritage is full of freedom, but to keep our freedoms we 
must understand them. We must rededicate ourselves in 
the same spirit as did the signers of our Declaration of 
Independence. Listen to their words, ““With a firm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge 
to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, and our Sacred 
Honor.” What more have men to give? 
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